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For the Companion. 
MY WAIFS. 
By Ledgeside. 

“Dea. Stone!” 

Aman driving an old iron-gray horse heard 
my call, and turned his wagon up to our door. | 

“Do you want to hire help on the farm?” 

“Well, yes, I calculate to.” 

“Because,” I went on, “I have a boy I wish 
you would take.”” 

‘Don’t think much of boys. Can he work?” 

“Yes; he will do a man’s work for a boy’s 
wages—once in the while.” 

“Ts he trusty?” guiding Iron-Gray a little 
nearer. 

“No; you can’t take your eyes off from him.” 

“Not a good recommend. I don’t think he’ll 
do,” taking up the reins, then stopping again. 
“Will he tell the truth?” 

“Never, unless he stumbles into it.”’ 

A stare in my face, and a tug at the lines. 
Iron-Gray moves a few steps, but I know my 
man, and J am intent, after the last bomb I 
fired, examining a small pebble under my shee. 

Iron-Gray stops. 

“Does he like to go down to the bridge even- 
ings?” 

Now the bridge was the centre of abomina- 
tions in our town. No decent family kept a ser- 
vant who frequented it. 

“You can’t keep him at home after his work 
is done. He slights every thing from four in 
the afternoon, so as to get there sooner.” 

“Well, I don’t think he would answer.” (A 
broad smile on the good, brown face, now, and 
a decided “get up,” to Iron-Gray.) 

“That’s just it, he won’t answer,’’ T said, as 
the horse moved away. “That’s the very rea- 
son why I want you to take him.” 

Ahearty laugh, ringing out into our crisp, 
March air, and a stentorian “Whoa!” 

“T really don’t see what good I could get out 
of him.” 

“You could save him, that is all.” 

“Save him ?” questioningly. 

“Yes. You are the kind of man that Sam 
would respect and love, and you would get a 
hold upon him, by-and-by. Tle’s an orphan, 





without a person in the world to care for him, 


and if somebody don’t, he will go straight to de-| that could shut. There was a gleam, too, in 

I’ve done my best, but I’ve failed.| the eyes, as they shot a look at me, bright, 

| quick, piercing. “He is not almost a dunce, 
“His mother? Why,I thought you said he| like Sam,” I thought, and took courage. 

was an orphan,” with an I’ve caught you, now, | 

| Jerry’s eyes looked out of big brown freckles, 

“His mother is dead, but you don’t suppose| above brown patches, and fluttering brown 


struction. 
His mother would be very glad.” 


tone. 


she forgets this hoy, do you, Dea. Stone?” 


“Tdon’t know as there is any thing definite | through brown shoes. 


said in the Bible about what she is doing;’”’ and 


the deacon settled himself for a discussion, which | young buds mournfully, and the air full of 


his soul loveth. 

“Why, Dea. Stone, what about the minister- 
ingangels? But that has nothing to do with this 
point,—I mean with your taking Sam. May I 


send him on Monday, for you to make your | 


terms with him ?” 
“Lazy; lies; swears, penhaps ?” 
“Yes,” I answered. 


“Can’t be trusted! will go to the bridge,’| ever Sam could; with all his proficiency. I, soon it stopped, and I forgot them. 


summed up the deacon, making each virtue em- 
phatic by counting it out on each separate fin- 
ger above the patch on his trousers knee. “I 
Should think there would be no need of talking 
more than half aday with him. I guess you 


needn’t trouble yourself, if you’ve nothing more | 


to say in his favor.” 

“Yes, have. You can save him. 
it. He has plagued my life out of me for six 
months, but I feel a wenderful interest in him. 
So will you. There isn’t any use in talking, 
Dea. Stone. I shall send the boy to- you to- 
hight, and you must take him. Jerry comes to 
Us on Monday, and two of them would kill me.” 

“Who is Jerry ?” 

“He's the other one, the brother. There are 
just two, no more.” 

“I should think twe weuld answer,” said Dea. 


MY WAIFS, 


Stone, dryly. “Get up, there!” and this time 
Iron-Gray trotted out of my sight. | 

These two boys—waifs—God had drifted into 
the harbor of my pleasant home. Sam had 
been with us six months, and had made nearly 
the whole family distraught. Ile had neglected, 
deceived, overturned all Jaw and order, until 
Job or Moses would have been discouraged. I 
was; for Iam not patient or meek, with noth- 
ing to help me, but a feeling, now and then, 
that our great Taskmaster doesn’t always allow 
us our choice of work, or apportion it to what 
we think our strength. 

Well, Sam did go to Dea. Stone’s, and Jerry 
came tous. I knew him the moment his shad- 
ow fell upon the window by which I was sitting. 
Sam was a stupid looking boy, with small, | 
crossed, near-sighted eyes; a mouth never for a 
moment shut, and a pug nose, driven in, turned 
up, turned down—a remarkably ugly nose—ug- 
ly as every thing else about him was. Jerry 
was his likeness, only faded, and with 2 mouth 





Both boys had come to me literally in rags. 


cloth ends. Below were brown feet, that peeped 


It was acold day, too, the wind shaking the 
coming snow—not just the time one would have 


chosen for this August costume. But Jerry 
didn’t mind. Somebody had given him a new 





He got upon his feet with difficulty, and stag- 
gered in, falling down again on the sward. 

“Drinking! Gone now!” T said to myself, 
sorrowfully, and left him. 

For an hour there he lay, I going to him, now 
and then, and finding the white rim around the 
mouth increase. Evidently there was no liquor, 
but what could it be? Startled, I put my finger 
on his pulse. His rough hand fell nerveless, 
almost lifeless, as I touched it, and I saw the 
ends of the fingers looked like those of a dead 
person, with the blood settled under the nails. 
His pulse beat so very faintly that it was a min- 
ute before I could discover its feeble thread. 

Whatever the cause, that strong young life 
was evidently passing away. Ilelp, instant 
help, now or never! 

To put him ona couch, to use every restora- 
tive we could command, while Jerry ran for a 
physician, was all we could do. 

“What can it be?” we asked; but none could 
answer. 

“A shock. The exhaustion of the nervous 
system,” the physician said, bending gravely 
over him. “Can you explain it?” 

Jerry was called, but did not know. They 
had been at the river, but not much togethe, 
through the day. 

“Something connected with swimming, I pre. 
sume,” said the doctor. ‘Perhaps he went iy 
too warm, or stayed too long. Did you, Sam?” 

“No, sir,” said Sam, feebly. 

“What did you do?” 

For once the mouth was shut tight, and Ian 


against it, and out from Jerry’s mouth are 
jerked just two words: 
“Don’t pay.” 
If Jerry ever lies to me again, I’ll write and | 
tell you of it; but you see I don’t think he will. | 
It’s four months since Sam went to Dea. | 
Stone’s, and he hasn’t been returned to me yet, | swered for him. 
though I must say I never see him swinging in-| “f don’t think he knows much about it. He 
to the yard, but I think he has come for good. | has not seemed to, in answer to all my inquir- 
The boys are Catholics, and as they do not | jes,” 
often have church here, Sam spends his Sundays | For howrs we sat over him, battling with death, 
with Jerry. but God blessed, and we conquered. It was 
Last Sunday I saw from my window the two | quite dusk when the physician left. 
sauntering up and down through our beautiful | “I think he is safe, now,” he said, “but if the 
garden paths. They had been away all day—| reaction is not entire, send for me at once. 
where, I did not know—and as they will go in| Keep him very quiet.” 
spite of me, I am very careful not to inquire.| No sooner had he gone than I became  9n- 
When the sun goes westerly, they are always | scious of being surrounded by numbers of boys. 
here,—hungry, of course, perhaps hungry, toa,| They started up from between the long, waving 
for the kind words and little attentions which | corn leaves; they came crawling on all fours 
are then awaiting them. from under the sheltering grape vines; they 
It was a perfect gloaming, soft, balmy, with | darted out from behind the low Norway spruces; 
that indescribable haze over things, that comes | crept down from the nooks in the apple trees; 
never but on the life-full June days. Just to| shook themselves from piazza angles; swung 
live is happiness enough for almost any one; to | out from loose window blinds. All of a sudden 
| live, to be dressed nicely, as these boys were | Ledgeside was peopled with these shirt-sleeved, 
patos to be together, and not to work, that was | barefooted, torn straw-hatted urchins, and | 
heaven to them. | rose from Sam’s side to confront them. 
I watched them, so changed, so quict, so well} A big boy slipped out from among the others, 
cared for, and] felt, that, after all, the Task- | and came to meet me. 
master did know best. I have not the least | “How’s Sam?” 
doubt I was very self-congratulatory for my | 





“Better, but’ (with un alarmed look at the 
small share in*the success, when I saw Sam’s | visitors) “the doctor says he must be kept very 

| steps begin to falter, then he opened the little | quict.” 

| back gate, and going out into the street, threw| “Has he been telling any stories about me?” 

himself under a tree. | “You? peering through the dusk into his 
Jerry followed, and J, also, with a dish of nuts | face to see if ] knew it. I do know almost every 





paper collar. I think he felt like a prince in it. 

My story, however, is not of Jerry, though I 
assure you there isin him much of the stuff of 
which stories are made. He had not been with 
me a week before he told me a worse lie than 





He is worth | 


| . . . 
traced it out, line by line, and poured down up- 


}on him the whole of my avenging wrath, and I 
| reached him. It was his first to me, I think it 
will be his last. 


| Sam would utter whole volumes of repentant 


| promise, all of his own accord, “never, never, 
never to do so again,” and seven devils, or lies, 
would take the place of the first before my back 
was turned. But Jerry stood there before me, 
straight up, looking unflinchingly in my eyes, 
while I berated him. 

“Now, Jerry, how is it?” I said, in finishing, 
“are you going to be a mean, cowardly, sneak- 
ing, contemptible, good-for-nothing scamp, or 
are you going to make a man—a man?” 

A quiver for a moment of the thin lips, a fall- 
ing of the eyelids, with the will fighting bravely 


words when I detected him; would ery, and’ been drinking, coming over me. 





for them. The sound of cracking them was very | boy in town. “You, John Mahoy? Why, no! 
musical to me, as it mingled with the bird songs, | What have you done?” 

| the chirping of insects, and the Julling evening! “TI,” (with a faltering of the voice,) “I pushed 
, melody of the innumerable Jeaves. But pretty | him off from a tree, and he struck his head hard 
on the water as if it had been solid stone; and 
then I ducked him. I held him under too long.” 

A movement among all the boys as if an an- 
gel’s wing were brushing over them. 

“You, John Mahoy? O, Johnny!” I burst 
out, sorrowfully. “How could you?” 

“You see he’s plucky. He’s a brick, and he 
stood any thing.” I wanted to see if he wouldn’t 
be afraid; but he wasn’t. I’m sorry I didit. I 
thought I would come and say so.” Another 
brush of the angel’s wings over the crowd. 
“Are you sick ?” ‘l’m glad he didn’t tell. The fellows said he 
“Yes, ma’am.” would. I said he wouldn’t. He’s a bully boy. 
“Have you been—been—I could not say drink- | I hope he’ll get well. Iam sorry.” Then, catch- 
| ing, so I ended with—trying to smoke?” ing asight of him under a pile of bed-clothes 
“No, ma’am.” on the couch,— 

“Can you get up and gointo the yard? You| ‘Sam! I’m sorry. 
will look to those passing as if you had been | to tell.” 
taking liquor.” “So it was,” piped in a dozen small voices. 


By-and-by I saw Sam lying full length direct- 

ly before the gate, on the green sward, but limp, 

‘like adrunken person. Jerry was by his side 
trying to make him move. 

“Sam!” I called, a sudden fear that he had 





“Ma’am,”’ said Sam, drowsily. 

Then out Iran to him. There he lay, his 
head on his arm, and pale around his mouth as 
a corpse. 


It was first-rate in you not 
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“But he came very near dying for it,” I said, 
stepping in among them. “Look here, boys, 
I’ve got a word to say to you.” Silence among 
them; so, even out of doors on this summer 
hight, you might have heard a pindrop. “There 
is a great deal of this kind of ‘fun,’ as you call 
it, among you. I think it’s mean and disgracc- 
ful. You are going to swim all summer, and 
there will not be a night when some boy among 
you won’t go home hurt by your cruelty. You 
call it fun. If you do, look there,” pointing to 
the still figure in the bed-clothes, “and sce what 
it comes to. It won’t do, boys, depend upon it. 
Suppose Sam had died, John Mahoy ?” 

“Lam awful sorry,” said John, with a little 
choke in his voice, which I could not resist. 

“Yes, and you should be,” I answered, at the 
same time holding out my hand to him. “I 
know, though, you’ll never do such a thing 
again, and it was noble in you, John, to come 
and tell me all aboutit. A boy who would do 
that, won’t be cruel again. Now go, all of you. 
Sam’s life yet depends on his quict.” 

Softly as they came, they went; but do you 
think any boy there will forget this lesson? 

Sam is well, and has gone back to his work, 
and now I’ve found out what made me like him, 
and hold on to him through thick and thin. 
You see there is something noble in the rough, 
wicked, ungainly boy. God never forgets any 
child He makes. Something He gives by which 
Ile can hold it; a little golden thread let down 
from heaven, lost often to sight here, but wait- 
ing to be drawn back to Him, for the long, un- 
ending future life. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
CuartTer V.—THe WANDERERS. 

Midway of the flight of steps that led up to 
‘he passenger gangway of a St. Louis wharf 
voat, sat an old candy woman—speaking after 
-she manner of men, for the good-natured look- 
Ang person in question was unmistakable flesh 
and blood, and not far gone into the forties. 

“It looks queer,”’ she said to herself, after sit- 
ting for some moments, gazing vacantly straight 
before her; ‘I don’t rightly know what to make 
of it. They’ve been back and forth ever since 
the 10.40 was in, an hour and a half gone. I’ve 
a notion to speak to Smith.” : 

She gathered up her goods—a basket of can- 
dies beside her, and a smaller one at her feet, of 
buttons, and shoe-strings, and such small gear 
—and mounted to one of the rooms at the head 
of the stairs. 

“Smith!” said she, “you were on till this trip. 
Did you notice that woman with the wild eyes, 
and the little girl, coming and going?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I saw them in the crowd 
from the cars. There’s something wrong. If 
that woman’s all right here,’”’— touching his 
forehead—“I’m a donkey. 
it’s none of my funeral. 
bout, and I'll go mine.” 

“And I'll go other folks’ when there’s trouble, 
which is mine!’ exclaimed the woman, with 
more charity than grammar, as the ferry-boat 
sidled up to the wharf, after its usual bumping 
fashion. 

The gangway chains rattled, the passengers 
rushed over; a few boys and men stopped for 
some five-cent investment at Mrs. Murray’s 
baskets, and then, taking them up, as her last 
customer ran down the stairs, she went into the 
forlorn, cheerless cabin. The persons who had 
excited her curiosity were still there. The wom- 
an was standing looking out upon the water, 
with a troubled, restless glance, that rested 

nowhere, while the child sat quictly in one cor- 


But, long’s they pay, 
Let folks go their own 


book,”’—touching the small valise that lay be- 
side her— 


O 
there’d be rest When we gut here.’ 
found a paper of lozenges. 
for hungry folks, but it’ll keep you from think- 


man she had called Smith, and coming back, he 
followed close behind, saying, muéh 
astonishment of the gathering passengers,— 


___THE YOUTH'S 





“What on earth does she mean?” 
“Father's name’s just King myg’am; it’s ina 
“she always says it that way.” 
“Don’t you know anybody in St. Louis?” 
“Mother does, I guess, but she’s so sick, and 
dear!’ sobbed the little thing, “she said 
, 

Mrs. Murray fumbled over her basket till she 
“Tere, dear, these 
won’t stick you up. Candy isn’t the best thing 
ing about it till [can do better. It’s most time 
this boat was getting off!” 
She went out and spoke a few words to the 
to the 
“Come! You’d better 
stir!” 
The insane woman turned at once, and, catch- 
ing the child by the hand, exclaimed, hurriedly ,— 
“Where? Where?” 
“Come with me,” said Mrs. Murray, kindly, 
“and I'll show you.” 
Unquestioning now, she followed on after her 
guide, who had much trouble to pilot her 
strange charge across the confusion of the 
levee. They went on silently till they reached 
the foot of Carr Street, into which Mrs. Murray 
turned. 

“What is your name, dear?” she asked the 
child, as they slowly aseended the hill. 
“Bel Grafton, ma’am.” 
“You sce it’s convenienter to have a handle 
for a body, and nowI’m going to take you home 
with me. It’s a poor place for the likes of the 
lady, but may. be we can find out where your 
friends are when she gets rested. Have you 
come far?” 
‘All the way from Boston,” answered Bel. 
“Boston! Dear heart! How ever did you get 
here?” 
“Mother found our best clothes after the folks 
went to bed—the woman wouldn’t let her have 
them— and we went to Boston in the night 
train, and they let us stay in the car place till 
morning. Then a man asked me where we was 
going, and gave me a great, long piece of paper, 
printed, and they kept tearing pieces off in the 
cars, and I just followed where the people went, 
and told mother the king was waiting, till we 
got to the river. Then we hadn’t any more 
paper, and she wouldn’t get off the boat. The 
folks didn’t know mother had any money, but 
I’ve got itin my bosom,” said the child, whose 
overflowing simplicity scemed to relieve her poor 
little heart of the great burden it had borne 
alone so long. 
“Dear knows,” thought Mrs. Murray, “what 
a blessing to be a little child! All that long 
way, without a miss, and I wouldn’t try it for 
half St. Louis. We go this way,” she said, 
aloud, turning into a strect a little short of 
Broadway, and stopping, at length, before a 
low wooden house. 
Taking a key from her pocket, she let herself 
in, the door opening directly from the street 
into a large, neat-looking room. The floor was 
covered with a rag carpet; a bed stood in one 
corner, a lounge under the street windows, each 
covered with a gay spread, a very peacock’s tail 
for colors. A small table, with a few chairs, 
were ranged on one side, and some cheap col- 
ored pictures, marvels of abortive art, hung on 
the walls. 
The stove was freshly blackened, and beside 
it, in a large rocking-chair, sat a woman, quite 
the likeness of Mrs. Murray in feature, but lack- 
ing the good-natured spirit that shone in the 
face of her sister. 


the king’s waiting! 





ner, her head leaned back against the wall, the 
tears, Which she made no attempt to wipe away, 
running rapidly over her checks. 

This touched good Mrs. Murray’s heart 
once, and, going directly to her, she 
“What's the matter, dear? 
about?” 


at 
asked, 
What you crying 





“O, I'm so tired and hungry, ma’am, and 
mother’ll stay here always, I’m afraid.” 

“Stay here always! Where's your home?” 

“Isn’t this the Mississippi, ma’am?” 

“Yes, but’’-- - 

“Why, mother said when we got to the Mis- 
sissippi, there'd be rest; and she’s always want- 
ing to get on a boat. 
father is.”’ 

“Well, where is your father?” 

“[ don’t know; I never saw him; but mother’s 
been looking for him ever since she’s been so 
sick, and she promised to find him if we got to 
St. Louis. I thought we’d go to somebody’s 
‘house, but she won’t stir, because this is a boat.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, catching the word as 
she moved across to another window, “the 
king’s coming in a boat.” 


She says there’s where 


“I’ve brought some company, Nance!” said 
Mrs. Murray, unaheeding the glum look with 
which the visitors were inspected, “and I wish 
you'd see to getting dinner right away. 

“Now you just take off your things, and lay 
down here,” 
she began to untie her bonnet strings for her; 
you won’t be fit to see him.” 

She went on, keeping up 
talk, till she had the poor 


care of in a low chair by the fire. 


kitchen, though it also held a large double bed, 
with more subdued covering, as befitted its sta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Murray evidently understood her sister's 
weak points, and advanced at once to the 
charge. 

“Now, Nance,” said she, putting her hands 





she continued to Mrs. Grafton, as 
“the king said so, and if you don’t get rested, 


arunning stream of 
woman comfortably 
placed upon the lounge, and Bel, with a big 
piece of bread and butter, as generously taken 


This done, she pulled out the table, placing 
upon it the necessary dishes, which she took 
from a cupboard, built into one corner, and then 
hurried out into the other room, that served for 
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ligerent idea it would have been impossible to 
put into her good-natured face, “there isn’t go- 
ing to be no grumbling about shis. I know 
you don’t think it’s genteel to be an old candy 
woman, but I say it’s respectabler than ’tis to 
live in dirt and rags, and no decent place to put 
a body’s footin. And long’s I can’t do nothing 
else, and long’s I pay for what’s @at, and long’s 
John left me the house that roofs us, ’ll have 
whol choose intoit. That poorlady’s “touched.” 
She don’t know half as much as the child—the 
sensible little thing—and Vl care for them a day 
or two, till they’ve time to turn round, and if 
you don’t like it, you can take your fine sewing 
and your uppercrustiness somewhere else.” 

To all which, Nancy made no reyly. Though 
she wouldn’t have told her employers that her 
sister was nothing but a “ferry-boat peddler,” 
still it was very convenient to have her house to 
come to when her duties as seamstress were 
not required. She had, however, no idea of 
spiting herself by opposition that she saw would 
be useless; so she went on with the cooking, 
only signifying her opinion by playing an iron- 
ical “anvil chorus” upon pots and kettles, stove- 
covers and oven-doors, in a rasping, nerve-try- 
ing manner. 

The next day, and still the next, Mrs. Grafton 
seemed unable to get up. She was quict, save 
some low murmuring to herself, but did not care 
to eat or move. 

Bel had shown Mrs. Murray the little book— 
an edition of Shakespeare— with her father’s 
name in it, and also names of some of their 
friends, with their residences, which had been 
pencilled under it. There was only one marked 
St. Louis, a Mr. Breton, with three or four pre- 
ceding initials. 

“This must be the folks you was coming to,” 
said Mrs. Murray. “Well, ’1l make a business 
of it.” 

Which she did. Getting a neighbor to take 
her baskets for a day, she first pored over a di- 
rectory till she found the name she sought, and 
that the occupation of the person was that of a 
jeweller. After along tramp, and passing the 
insignificant shop three or four times, she found, 
at last, an old, gray-headed, bloated-faced man, 
calling himself jeweller, by virtue of a score of 
rings, and pins, and other cheap ornaments. 
“Yes, [know all about them,” he answered, 
crossly, “and that’s all I want to know. The 
crazy woman, as you say she is, married an 
Englishman in Paris. He’s a drunken scamp, 
and she came here with a French colony for Illi- 
nois—I had a fool of a brother among them. 
The last I knew, he and his wife went East, and 
took this woman along. I don’t know what 
project they had in their heads. He’d exchanged 
land, I believe. 

“Then her husband’s living?” 
“Yes; saw his name last week;” and the old 
man pulled out a French gazette that was tucked 
into a shelf behind him—‘‘been on a blow— 
won’t die till he explodes.” 

“You don’t talk like a foreigner,” 
Mrs. Murray. 

“No,” he growled; “‘been in this confounded 
country, staving for nothing, since I was ten 
years old; too poor to get back to civilization.” 











ventured 


get nothing out of me. 
name, nor a bone for him if I had.” 


for the dog you aint. 


the likes of you.” 


and ask his attendance upon her sick lodger. 
The doctor’s verdict was that Mrs 





was extremely doubtful. 


rest.”” 


she had cried herself to sleep. 


to take care of the poor woman properly, bu 
now it’s most gone, what’s to be done with th 
child? 


in two months. Mrs. Atkins might take her.” 








on her hips, as if that attitude conveyed a bel- 


Mrs. Murray had a shrewd suspicion that his 
own habits were not as tempcrate as they ought 
to have been for any measure of success in the 
world, but he interrupted her meditations with,— 
“Now I’ve told you all I know, and you can’t 
I haven’t a dog to my 


“Dear heart!” said Mrs. Murray, “I’m glad 
Don’t be thinking a born 
lady and a little dear like that’d be beholden to 


With which parting shot she left him, feeling 
that her morning’s work had not accomplished 
much, but not forgetting to stop at the doctor’s, 


Grafton 
was so entirely “run down” with exposure, and 
fatigue, and mental trouble, that her recovery 
“She’s just like a 
clock,” said Mrs. Murray, explaining it to her 
sister; “long’s the pendulum—that’s her brain— 
won't work right, there’s nothing to start up the 


Three weeks passed by, and the mysterious 
human machinery had given out altogether. 
Mrs. Murray and her sister sat by the stove in 
the twilight, after the last dutics to the dead 
were over, while Bel lay on the lounge, where 


“T don’t say nothing to your taking them in,’ 
said Nancy, “‘so long as they’d money enough 


She’s no clothes, and it’s coming spring 


slave of anybody’s ficsh? I’m going Up to 
Fourth Street, to Mrs. Gimp. She’s always 
been good to me, ever since John put up shelyes 
for her, so long ago. When my eyes give out, 
she put it into my head what to do, and spoke 
to Garten about getting my things whole. 
sale. There’s no neater lady comes into her 
store than she is herself.” 

The next day she went to Fourth Street. 

“IT might speak to the ladies,” said Mrs, Gimp, 
when she had heard the story, “but ’twould be 
along while to wait. It’s not often people care 
to adopt a child, especially one so old,—you say 
she’s nine—and [ should be afraid she'd be left 
to drop into a drudge for lazy, disreputable ser. 
vants. There’s Miss Spriggins, the fancy goods, 
next door. She wants somebody for a compan. 
ion. She’d be kind as the day is long. Sup- 
posing you drop in.” 

Mrs. Murray “dropped in,” and found Miss 
Spriggins a lady on the shady side of forty, but 
a complete counterpart to all popularly accepted 
spinster models. 

She was short, and dumpy, and pretty, with 
plenty of naturally curling hair, a clear, whole. 
some-looking skin, and eyes that needed no arti- 
ficial heip by day or lamplight. In short, she 
was as cheery, wide-awake and heartsome as 
woman at her age was no doubt designed to be; 
and with it all, she never talked of lovers, nor 
thought of them, as far as any sign she gave of 
such youthful vanity was concerned. Her only 
ambition, which she soon imparted to Mrs. 
Murray, was to be able to have a home of her 
own in the country, and raise chicken salad. 
“Chicken salad!’ repeated the bewildered 
Mrs. Murray. “Dear heart! [ should think 
you'd get enough of that—all these hotels and 
restorators,” 

“Pshaw! I wouldn’t taste it. They always 
put in dark meat, and picces of the green stalks, 
[ hate dark and green. I shail have all white 
chickens, too,—pull out every black feather—and 
such salad!” 

“But it’s tough work raising celery right,” 
suggested Mrs. Murray. 

“Tough! I'd have it tender! It’s only to put 
a barrel over, with a big hole in the top of the 
bottom. It’s casicr’n turnip sprouts.” 

“But the child”’— 

“O, yes; well, I think V’ll take her. I sleep 
and cook in the back-room, here, and it’s lone- 
some. She’s pretty small, but then, it'll be 











thing to make thingseven. Teaching? 0, yes, 
I’ve lots of books. There’s a Watts on the 
something, good as new,—I never touched it— 
and Philosophy, that’s got pictures, stomach- 
pumps and so on.” 

Mrs. Murray had a dim inkling that Miss 
Spriggins’ ideas of education matched her 
knowledge of market gardening, but she saw 
the child would be kindly treated, and she was 
to have her board and clothes, and so the matter 
Was settled. 

“See her to-morrow, then,” said Miss Sprig- 
gins, wind and weather permitting.” 





For the Companion. 

THE MYSTZRIOUS FIGURE. 
More than two hundred years ago the plague 
was raging fearfully in the city of Edinboro’, 
sweeping off its victims by the hundreds every 
day. 

An old woman, made more superstitious than 
she was—and that was necdless—by the terror 
she suffered, had promised to watch one night 
with a sick neighbor, on the floor below her, in 
the high tencment house where she lived. 

On descending the stone stairway, to take her 
place by the bed, she encountered a figure in 
black, which she took to be a person visiting & 
sick friend at that late hour. But to her horr0:, 
as it glided past the door she was about to ¢i- 
ter, she heard a scream which made her blood 
curdle in her veins, and her strength forsake 
her. In an instant the figure appeared to her 
excited imagination to vanish out of sight 
When she opened the door of the room, she 
found that her friend had that instant breathed 
her last! 

The terrified woman decided that the vision 
she had seen was the Spirit of Death, which was 
gliding about and calling its victims. With this 
belief she went out as soon as it was daybreas 
to tell it. 

She visited several wise and learned phys 
cians, whose remedies had all failed to check 
this dreadful scourge, and told her tale, s% 
ing,— 

“Na wonder yer pills and pooders were # a 
t| vain! This spirit will na let them wark healit, 
c| but gaes aboot gi’ein’ a grab here, and anithe 
there, as it wills! And woes me, we're @ * 
gude as dead!” 


’ 





“Miss Atkins! Think I’d make a Guine 


a| The story spread like wildfire, and then te? 





longer till she gets big; there’s always some- ' 
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—— 


were rumors that scores and hundreds saw the | 


«yynds,”’ and up the stairs, and through the 
corridors of high, dark tenement houses! 

One thing was settled among the supersti- 
tious,—that medicine was of no avail; that life 
and death depended on the absence or the pres- 
ence of the Dark Spirit from the sick bed. 
Never once, they declared, had a patient recov- 
ered after the spirit had been seen upon his 
premises ! H 
‘Sir John Smith—think of “Sir” before John | 
gmith!—was at that time the “provost,” or, as | 
we should say, the mayor of the city. | 

He had one only daughter, a beautiful maid- 
en,on Whom his heart was set. She fell sick, | 
and was near to death. The best physicians 
had been called, and every thing possible done | 
to save her. To the superstitious attendants, | 
one hope ouly remained,—no one in the house- 
hold had yet seen the figure in black sweeping | 


“the strange doctor sat by the bed of the pro- | lected together a whole heap of seals. He had !man retired with all the movable property he 
plack figure flitting through “closes,” and | vost’s child, when the Spirit of Death came to | just struck his hook again into the tail of one of | desired to posgyss himself of, and escaped 


bear her away, and that he chased it from the 
house and restored the girl suddenly to health! 

He was sent for from all directions, and his 
medicine proving often efficacious, fortunes were 
laid at his feet, and he was almost worshipped 
by the panic-stricken citizens. About this time, 
fortunately for him, the plague was almost im- 
mediately stayed! 

The romance of the story would be spoiled if 
left here. The Barbary doctor—the quondam 
pirate—married Sir John Smith’s daughter, in- 
herited all his wealth, and became a good Pres- , 
byterian! | 

He built a great mansion honse at the head 
of the Cannongut, and on the front of it raised 
a statue of the emperor of Barbary, in honor of | 
his native land; and this statue, it is said, still | 
remains there, and is regarded as strong proof | 
of the truth of this story, which is only one of | 


the largest of the seals, when suddenly it awoke, 
for it had been only stunned by the blow, came | 
to life again, and took Adolph in tow, instead 
of his towing it! 

Great was the terror*of the poor lad, so lite 
prepared for such a sudden change of cireum- 
stances. In vain he tried to resist; the seal was 
stronger than he was. 

He sat down, that he might be able to stop | 
more easily. 

But all was of no avail. The seal dragged 
him on quicker and quicker over the smooth ice. 
Ie could not free himself from the rope, it was 
too tight round him. 

His shrieks of terror filled the air, and sum- 
moned his comrades to the spot. A general 
chase began, and they tried to cut off the seal’s 
retreat, but in vain. 

The fugitive had got too good a start, and was 


. | cas eee y . * 
its long garments through the stairways and | the many superstitious traditions the Scotch | making the greatest exertions to reach the bor- | 


halls, although many pairs of eyes were wide | still retain of the awful scourge which visited | der of the ice, and get into the water. 


open watching for it. 
Just at this critical point an armed vessel of 
very strange construction, and manned by dark 


skinned, fantastically dressed men, entered the | 


harbor at Leith, which is the seaport of Edin- 
boro’. 

It was a pirate ship from the coast of Barba 
ry. The captain, a fine, though savage looking 


fellow, at once made his way to the city, found fof adventure and misfortunes. 
out the mayor and made known his business. | 


Having heard, he said, of the ravages the plague 
was making, he had come laden with drugs 
which had proved a certain cure for the pesti- 
lence in his native country. He had also brought 
with him men skilled as doctors and nurses, 
having learned their profession in the school of 
experience. Ile promised to banish the plague, 
but demanded as payment the half of every pa- 
tient’s property! 

A Barbary pirate was a suspicious man to 
trust his treasure with; but that being his last 
hope, Sir John gave his daughter over into his 
hands to be treated and nursed, saying nothing 
tohim about the dark figure he was looking for, 
and which was, according to the foolish belief 
of the citizens, bearing off victims by the hun- 
dred. | 

The Barbary pirate brought his drugs and | 
took his place at once by the bed of the lovely | 
girl, who lay in a little back chamber, at the 
head of a stairway, opening by an outer door 
into an alley, or, as they called it, a “close.” 

He began at once to give his nostrums, and 
resolved to sit by his charge all night to watch 
their effect, knowing that in a few hours the 
crisis must come. He banished every one from 
the room, that his patient might have perfect 
quiet; and then drew off himself into a corner, 
whence he could watch her breathing. 

In the dead silence, when not a sound was 
heard in the house or the street, and while his 
eyes were fixed on the form before him, he sud- 
denly—so says the tradition—felt himself envel- 
oped in a dark cloud or shadow, which hid his 
patient from him. 

As he gazed, half frightened and half bewil- 
dered, the cloud gradually moved from him, and 
seemed to take the form of a tall person envel- 
oped in sweeping black garments, bending over 
the bed on which lay the motjonless form of the 
stricken girl. 

Startled as he was, he was a brave fellow; and | 
quick as thought he darted forward to grasp it. | 
But the cloud, shadow, or figure—whichever it | 
was—eluded his touch, and vanished through 
thedoor. He sprang after it, and down the cir- 
cular stairs which led to the alley, managing to 
keep his eve on it, swift as was its flight. Out 
of that alley into another which opened from it, 
then into a narrow, private passage, and again 
into a third an:l darker one; but none of them 
so dark that the retreating figure was not dark- 
er. This last passage ended upon a bridge, 
which was many feet higher than the street be- 
low it. From this the figure made an aerial 
flight, and looking over, the pursuer could no 
longer see it. 

Being rid of the mysterious foe, the Barbary 
doctor hastened back to his patient. THe entered 
the room very softly, not to startle and alarm 
her, and what was his surprise and joy to find 
that the crisis of the disease was over, and that 
her eve was lighted with reason and returning 
health! 

After administering a reviving cordial, he 
called in the anxious family, and gave her back 
to the distracted father as if from the very grave. 
The parents almost fell on their knees before 
him, and Sir John offered him more than the 
half of his fortune for the work he had done; at 
the same time promising to proclaim his skill 
abroad and so make his fortune. 

Of course the news took wings with the light 


| . : : . | 
| their capital in the middle of the seventeenth | 


Shorter and shorter grew the distance between 





| Adolph, haznessed to the seal, and the open 
7 —— ‘water; there were now only a few hundred 
ADVENTURE WITH A SEAL. | yare s, before his fate would be sealed. His 

A long time ago, when I was a sailor before | comrades“an to resene him; when, suddenly, } 
the mast, I had a comrade on board, a jolly, 
good-tempered fellow, who was a great favorite | 
with everybody. His whole life had been one 


‘century. J.D. C. 


A horrible dread rooted the sailors to the 
| spot; they thought it was too late. Suddenly, 
| however, they heard a piteous cry, and all 
| rushed forward to the place whence it proceeded. 
| gether, he used to tell me some of his adven-| There lay Adolph in a great erack in the ice, 
| tures with so much humor that I went into fits | ®t anchor. This crack had crossed the seal’s 
of laughter. When he was on board with us| path, so it had suddenly turned aside, because 
‘his ill fortune did not forsake him, and several | here it saw its place of safety. 

times he escaped death almost by a miracle. Adolph was dragged in after it, so that he 
I remember once, when he was bathing during 
x calm in the Pacific Ocean, contrary to orders, 


On nights when we were keeping watch to- 


the captain, and he clambered up on board out | through with his companion. 
of the water. Not five seconds after his feet | When his comrades had delivered him from 
a huge shark | his danger, they could not help joining in a 





; Were above the sea, the head of 

appeared in that very spot. 

Another time, during a hunting party in Java, | 
he was only saved from drowning in a swamp, | 
through which he had persisted in wading, to | 
shorten the way, by a rope being thrown out to 
him. In consequence of this muddy bath, and 
the fright he had experienced, he fell sick, and 
had to be taken to the hospital of Batavia. 
When, a few days after, we inquired how he 
was, we were informed that he was dead. 


death of a favorite comrade, and determined the 
next Sunday, to visit his grave to plant a cross 
on it. But when we went to the hospital with 
our sorrowful burden, he met us, completely 
eured. The day after his arrival, he had been 
placed in a different bed, and the occupant of 
the former bed had afterwards died. 
as was the custom there, asked for our friend’ 


and thus the mistake had arisen. 

Once, my comrade was on board the Young 
Conrad, which sailed to Greenland to capture 
seals. All the boats, except*one, were several 
miles away from the ship, catching seals, when 
a cry from the lookout on the maintop an- 
nounced,— 

“A whale! a whale, close by!” 

Soon the agitation in the sea, and a spout of 


| water in the air, marked the approach of the 


giant. The harpooners were all away, so the 
captain himself sprang into the last boat; and 
after it was manned, only my friend Adolph, 
the cook, and the man on the lookout, remained 
behind on board. 

The first two were to lower the boat and its 
crew into the water. But Adolph was so excit- 
ed that he did not take the necessary precau- 
tions. The rope round the pulley slid through 
his hand, and he let it fall, so that the stern of 
the boat sudden\y dashed into the water; the 
boat itself was broken in pieces, and the men, 
with great difficulty, saved themselves on an 
iceberg, where they were almost frozen before 
the boats on their return came to fetch them. 

Some time after, an ice-field, with thousands 
of seals on it, was discovered. 
boats were sent thither, and Adolph had to go, 
too, this time. 

Seals are killed by a blow struck on their 
noses, and this plan succeeds when they are 
young. But the old ones are much too sly, 
thouch they are often killed in their endeavors 
to save their young. . 

Adolph’s duty consisted in dragging the dead 
this purpose, he was provided with a endgel, at 


end was a sling; the hook was struck into the 
seal, while the sling was fastened round his 


off the ice. 








of morning; and ere long word went forth that 











We were much shocked at this so sudden | 


We had, | 


by his hospital nwmber, and not by his name, | 


All available | 


waist, and in this way the animal was dragged 


Adolph had already done his utmost, and col- 


hearty laugh, but nevertheless thanked God for | 


his preservation, and determined never to join a 
Greenland expedition again. 


ae . | 


THY WORK. 

| Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand, 
| And seek not thy mission o'er all the wide land. 
| Thy field lies before thee, around thee, and thine 

Is the hand that should open that field's precious 
| mine— 
Whether country or city, green fields or grand hall, 
Shall claim thee, that claiin is thy mission's loud call. 


| Where now thou’rt abiding, seek work for the Lord, 

While thy heart and thy hands move in cheerful 
accord; 

Give the kind word that’s needed, the smile that will 
cheer, 

| And a hand to relieve the tired laborer, near. 

| In the mart, in the field, in the dearer home band, 

| Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand. 


——_—_—__+-—____- 
A DARING ROBBER. 


| One of the most daring robberies ever perpe- 
‘trated was the achievement of a Frenchman, 
who, for a long time after it, was recognized in 
| his profession as “the King of the Bandits.” 

| His claim to this title was based upon the rob- 
bing of a diligence, which he planned, and ear- 
ried into successful execution, without any as 
sistance. To do this, he made all his arrange- 
ments with the most careful completeness. He 
studied closely the country through which the 
journey was to be made, and selected a point on 
the road where there was a very steep hill, with 
hedges and underwood at either side. 

He then procured a number of stout sticks 
about the length and thickness of the barrel of 
agun. These he stuck into the hedges, letting 
the ends of them appear, as if they were the 








eade behind the hedge. As the diligence now 
came toiling slowly up the hill, the driver saw a 
man standing on the pathway, and gesticulat- 
ing violently. On approaching nearer, the man 
could be heard distinctly haranguing them. 

“Ready! Obey orders! No firing if there be 
no resistance!” 

And then the robber, walking slowly forward, 
stopped the horses, told the guard: to get down 


and that no violence would be offered to him. 
He then went to the door of the vehicle, and 
assuring the ladies, who were screaming for 
help, that they need be under no alarm, begged 
each passenger, as he stepped ont, to hand him 
| his purse, and then to lie down on his face and 
} hands near the guard. 





| sistants not to fire unless there was resistance; 


the end of which was a hook, while on the upper | not to fire until they should get his signal. 
Thus, one by one, he handed all the passen- 

cers out, cach giving up his purse as if it was a 

ticket, and then going and lying upon the wet 


grass side by side with the guard. 


muzzles of guns directed by persons in ambus- | 


and to lie with his face and hands on the ground, | 


While this was being 
| . . . 
seals to the edge of the ice to the boats. For; enacted, the robber-chief kept shouting to his as- 


When the diligence was empty, our highway- 


through the wood 

The most amusing part of the story was that 
amongst the travellers were several officers ful- 
ly armed, who surrendered their arms at discre- 
tion, and joined the other dupes on the grass. 
The robber was ultimately apprehended, and the 
greater part of the stolen property was found 
upon him. 


THE SUSPECTED OFFICER. 
One day, a large number of guests sat at the 


tdinner-table of the principal hotel in Dresden, 


the beautiful capital of Saxony. Foreigners and 


| native Germans sat side by side, eating, talking, 


and apparently having a very good time. 
Suddenly, a young merchant, who had tray- 
elled through India, attracted the attention of 
everybody by holding up a peculiar piece of 
gold money, which he had brought with him 
from that country. The coin was eight-cor- 


'nered, and had very strange figures on both 


sides of it. 

The gentleman owning it let it pass around 
the table, and many remarks were made as to 
how such a queer piece of money could have 
been prepared. Finally, it reached the hands of 


was apparently an officer of high rank, and whe 
had been so intent upon conversation with his 
neighbor, that he was really the only one in the 
company who had not paid much attention te 
the curious coin. 

Ile looked at it a moment, noticed the figures 
with some indifference, and then laid it down 
on the table, saying, “O! [ know that piece of 
money already; [ have seen one before,” and 


| both he and the seal disappeared. | a gentleman sitting at the end of the table, who 
| 
| 
| 


almost lost the sense of sight and hearing; but, | continued his conversation. 
|thanks to his fat body, and still more to his | 
| he was suddenly terrified by the appearance of | thick Greenland clothing, he could not go 


The people began to talk about other things, 
and the piece of money was apparently forgot- 
| ten. As the dinner drew to a close, the voung 

merchant who owned the money looked around 
| upon the guests, and said,— 

“Will the gentleman to whom my piece of 
Money was handed last, be kind enough to give 
| it to me again? for I have not vet received it.” 

The people were astonished at this remark, 
and wondered that he had not received the 
| money again. Every one declared that he had 

passed it to the person sitting next to him, but 
; noone seemed able to tell what had become of it. 
| Finally, an old gentleman arose, and said, in 
| x loud voice,— 

| “Gentlemen, since every one of you says that 
he has not the piece of money, and since all of 
us in this dining-room are responsible for it, I 
propose that each person have his pockets 
searched by the landlord. [ am willing that 
mine should be searched first. The landlord 
and LT will take our position at the door, and I 
propose that nobody leave the hall until the 

landlord has examined his pockets. In fact, 
| there is nothing else that we can do, if we want 
to save ourselves against the supposition that 
some one of us is a thief!” 

Everybody seemed to agree to this proposi- 
tion, and one after another had his pockets 
searched by the landlord. Finally, the officer 
who had paid but little attention to the piece of 
money when it was handed to him, said,— 

“Gentlemen, [do not agree to have my pock- 
ets searched, though I give you my word of honor 
as a soldier that I have not in my possession the 
piece of money. Here is my name, and that is 
all I can submit to!” 

All eyes were directed to this officer, and im- 
mediately every one seemed to have a suspicion 
that he had the money in his pocket. A num- 
ber said to him that, as they had been searched, 
| it was nothing more than right that he should 
be also. But he protested against it, and said 
that he would submit to it under no condition 
whatever. 

“Then,” said they, “we shall have to consider 
that you are the thief, unless you have your 
pockets searched!” 

“Tam no thief, gentlemen, and yet [ will not 
have my pockets searched!” 
| Just in the midst of the excitement, a rap was 
| heard at the door. The landlord opened it, and 
| admitted the chief waiter of the hotel, who 
said,— 

“T wish to tell you, sir, that in one of the nap- 
kins which has just been brought from the table 
there was found this gold piece, which fell out 
when the napkin was thrown into the pile of 
soiled ones.” 

The whole company were greatly relieved, 
and there was a universal feeling of satisfaction. 
Those people who had accused the officer of be 
ing a thief felt very much ashamed of them 
selves. The officcr now stood up before the 
company, and said,— 

“Gentlemen, I think you will now allow me 
the privilege of saying a word. The reason why 
I did not allow my pockets to be scarched was 
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that I had in my portmonnaie a piece of gold 
just like the picce which the wétter has returned 
to the owner. If it had been found in my pock- 
et, and the other piece had never been found, I 
would have been called, and with some right, 
perhaps, a thief. There are strange things in 
this world, and we can never be too sure that 
we are right. See, here is my piece of money!” 

And with that, the officer took out a piece of 
gold, which was, in every respect, like that 
owned by the merchant. 

“Look at it carefully, gentlemen, and [ think 
you will say that it is precisely like the mer- 
chant’s piece. Hereafter, let me beg of you 
never to call any man a thief, or suspect him of 
crime, unless the evidence is positive.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 
THE GIFT TO THE WIDOW. 

Mrs. Tilton’s sewing- machine was a little 
wonder-worker. The amount of sewing that 
pretty creature did with its tiny iron nerves and 
fingers, could hardly be estimated. 

Mrs, Tilton herself was surprised at it, though 
she ought, long before, to have ceased to wonder 
at its prodigies of labor. 

It was one of the dearest, brightest little ma- 
chines that ever was made, and its pleasant lit- 
tle mistress took almost as much and as good 
care of it, as she did of her one beautiful, two- 
year-old boy. 

Who was Mrs. Tilton? Why, the minister’s 
widow—our minister’s widow. I can remember 
when she came, a little timid, shrinking thing, 
with large, sad eyes, that seemed to ask us to be 
tender and loving. Well, we tried to be both, 
and [ think we loved her as well as we did the 
minister. We thought her a gentle, helpless 
thing, but everybody took to her, as the saying 
is, and it was a wonder she was not spoiled 
among us. 

Poor little soul! she early learned the bitter- 
ness of sorrow, for she was seareely twenty-five 
when our dear minister died. He left her in our 
care, and everybody wondered what she would 
do. 

At last, some one set a plan at work that gave 
comfort and happiness, in a measure, to that 
forlorn heart. 

It was all done quite secretly, but all the 
young ladies took the matter in hand, and ina 
short time the beautiful sewing-machine found 
itself on the floor of the widow’s little cottage- 
parlor, one day, as much surprised, I dare say, 
as the soft blue eves that were looking it over. 

There was a little folded paper, on which were 
written the words, “Receive me from your 
friends,” but that was all the widow ever knew 
wbout it. 

Ah! but she was a grateful woman! She 
kissed little Jamie, and cried on his shoulder, 
for mingled grief and pleasure. It seemed, after 
that, as if all Aldertown had sewing to be done. 
And the bundles all marched one road, and took 
up board for a while with the minister’s widow, 
and never went away without leaving green- 
*acks behind them; they were curiously consid- 
erate bundles. 

There were a few, however, that went as they 
vame. Tiddy Baldwin’s scanty little gray 
tlothes were miracles of stitching, but they had 
yeen smuggled in to that blessed machine, some 
way. Old Dorothy, the laundress, who could 
just find food for herself and her crippled little 
girl, was mysteriously “heartened up” by a 
plain dark calico, that was a picture in every 
vart, it was so elegantly sewed. And thus, very 
often, that little machine gladly made garments 
for the poor. 

One day, little Jamie seemed pale and listless. 
The mother’s heart trembled all over, as she 
marked his restless, brilliant eves, so like these 
of his dear father; and for that day the sewing- 
machine was silent. Yes, and the next, and the 
next; dear little Jamie grew worse and worse. 
The widow scarcely spoke during all that illness, 
but the old, yearning prayer was in her eyes, 
and we felt sure that Heaven would answer it. 

Perhaps it did, in the tenderest way, for it 
took dear little Jamie into its bosom, and on the 
widow’s lap lay a beautiful, frozen image, that 
only looked like her boy. She felt it was not 
him-——but poor, sad mother! 

The neighbors were all kind. They took the 
pretty thing, and laid it in its shaded bed, and 
left the mother with it. There were soft flannels 
brought, and the sewing-machine was fitted with 
shining white silk, and had just begun its al- 
most noiseless work, when the door opened, and 
2 pale, wan face looked in, the patient eves all 
dim with tears. 

Twice the dry lips tried to speak, while they 
sat and waited to listen. 

“Don’t—don’t make my baby’s shroud on 
that!” she said, and, with a sob, disappeared 





from their midst. 





“Poor heart!” murmured one, with dropping 
tears, “it has stitched so many pleasant things, 
it has done so much work for the living, no 
wonder she can’t bear it.” 

So they silently closed the sewing-machine, 
and Aunt Susan, who had first heard the wee 
voice of little Jamie, took the flannel home, so 
that it was sewed with many a gentle thought, 
and many a tender sigh. 

After that, the widow grew whiter and thin- 
ner, and, before the year’s end, faded out of our 
sight. And we, who miss her so sorely, try to 
picture her up there, happy and radiant, with 
her treasures on cither side. ALMA. 


~~ 


PARIS. 


Ihave been thinking about the terrible war 
in Europe, and recalling some reminiscences of 
my visit to Paris, in the year of the great Expo- 
sition. 

To-day, stretched upon beds of torture, hun- 
dreds and thousands of poor maimed victims 
lay writhing, and in many asunny plain the 
murderous guns are doing their dreadful work. 

Hlow different the scenes in the gayest capital 
in the world, to-day, from those that took place 
when [ beheld it! Then the streets were bright 
with merry crowds. All along the spacious 
boulevards joyous crowds walked and talked, 
and at little marble topped tables drank their 
wines and ate their creams, utterly oblivious of 
the lookers-on. 

One could hardly help envying the people 
for their very light-heartedness. “Are they ever 
in trouble?” I used to ask myself. “Do they 
know what sorrow is?” 

Then Lsaw the emperor’s splendid carriage 
rolling through the streets, with its liveried lack- 
eys, and its guard following, and the people 
smiled and shouted, and no doubt honored him. 

Then the empress, in the very height of her 
beauty, met with enthusiastic welcome wherever 
she went, and spread her gay plumage. Now 
she no longer invents new fashions for the world 
to copy, but spends anguished days and wake- 
ful nights, and looks forward with dread to the 
future, 

Once in the grounds of the Exposition I hap- 
pened to meet her with her maids of honor, and 
a General, I suppose he was, brilliantly uni- 
formed. She was dressed in black, then, for it 
was at the time of the death of Maximilian, and 
no colors were allowed at court. 

She was a smaller person than [had thought 
her, and somewhat more like a fashion plate 
than I had supposed she would be, but very 
beautiful, as no doubt all artists would say. I 
fancied—perhaps I was prejudiced—that she 
acted as if she thought all eyes were upon her, 
and she was being admired unlimitedly, as no 
doubt she was. 

She laughed a good deal, and obliged her at- 
tendant to be execedingly vigilant, and asked 
a great many useless questions about things, 
acting, on the whole, like a petted, spoiled child. 

To-day the poor empress coquets no more, 
for, perhaps, her grand and most successful reign 
is over. There is arumor that she will make 
the United States her home if she is driven from 
France. With an old lady who heard the ru- 
mor, I say,— 

“The Lord forbid!’ 

Paris was indeed beautiful to the outside ob- 
server; so beautiful that when I was driving in, 
fresh from sombre, dingy London, and saw the 
lights from its tall houses, its gates, its yardens, 
its bridges, stretching brilliantly in every direc- 
tion, I said, ““Why, it’s like fairy land!” 

And so I found it afterwards, always gor- 
geous, always merry, always laughing, but nev- 
er, never free. Go where I would, I encountered 
soldiers and gens @’armes. If [ turned to my 
right or my left, there they were. The slightest 
confusion called them in squads. 

If a man, ignorant of the rules of the road in 
Paris, should step from the eab he had just tak- 
en, because of some defect which he did not see 
before, the ery of the driver summons half-a- 
dozen of those warlike officials. 

If I went into the church, there I found these 
military policemen, tapping insolently whoever 
they pleased, swelling with importance, and 
strutting like turkey cocks. They guarded the 
priests’ robing-room, where all the various gowns 
and capes of the holy fathers stood on wires, 
like so many dummies, and they inducted the 
priests into their garments. 

To-day the uniformed police are exceedingly 
busy. The people are not walking their beauti- 
ful pleasure-grounds, with smiling faces, but 
meeting in crowds, with vengeance in heart and 
hand. A little girl was shot down, yesterday, a 
littie, innocent thing, looking on, no doubt, with 
amazement at the angry crowds, or hurrying 

from them. Poor parents! the war has found 





Iremember the brightest scenes I saw were 
among the children. They came with their 
nurses in crowds, beautiful and faultlessly 
dressed, or they came in societies with the nuns, 
to the great parks, and hanging their bonnets, 
of a Sunday afternoon, on the lowest branches 
of the trees, till they looked as if flocks of snow- 
white birds had settled on them, how they would 
play, run, sing, shout! 

To-day, in that volatile Paris, I dare say every 
mother trembles for her little ones. How soon 
the streets, so wide, and gay, and full of bright- 
ness, may run blood, who can tell? No wonder 
the women used to tell me, in the hotel where I 
boarded, that it made them sick, even to think 
of revolution, for they had seen such terrible 
things that they shuddered with horror as they 
mentioned them. 

I remember being in a very old church in 
Paris—O, so old that the walls were black with 
age. And while my friend, who was a Roman 
Catholic, went forward to the altar to whisper a 
prayer, I stood back and saw some twenty cou- 
ples of school children coming to confession. 
How they laughed and prattled till they reached 
the steps of the confessional, a black stone room, 
like a convent stall or cell, and there, kneeling 
for afew moments, arose to resume their gay 
laughter and merry prattle! 

Surely, no impression for good, or for serious 
thought, could have been made upon the minds 
of these children—they were volatile, as all) 
France is. 

I noticed that among the people I met, Napo- 
leon was spoken of with detestation. 

“He sent my son off to Mexico,” said one, 
“and he has killed many a mother’s son need- 
lessly.” 

“And he is building the grand opera house, to 
keep the people from thinking of him,” said 
another; “he and his wife some of us do hate,” 
she added, in broken English. Of course they 
would have talked in this way to none but Amer- 
icans. 

Ata large party given by the son of Douglas 
Jerrold, I played the war hymn of the French. 
It was then interdicted by Napoleon, but French 
eyes sparkled, and nobody said “Hush, that is 
not now allowed; the police will be upon us.” 

They liked it; there was in every heart a se- 
eret feeling against the emperor, which is more 
than lively to-day. 

Alas, how sad the state of that beautiful city 
will be, if itis given up to mobs and rioting! 
and yet what a fearful penalty it has called upon 
itself from the hands of a just God! See the 
desecration of its Sabbaths, the want of heart- 
religion. Remember how it has carried crowds 
of good and Christian women, fair and delicate 
girls, little children, and sainted mothers far 
past the bloom of their age, to feed the terrible 
guillotine. When [read of these things, I feel 
that Paris is doomed. 

No doubt the empress looked forward to a 
long and undisturbed reign. She could not fore- 
see that in less than one wretched month she 
might be an exile, bearing the hatred of the peo- 
ple, and her son, who was to ascend the throne, 
poor little Louis, forever to be associated with 
the act of picking up bullets and the tears of 
brave veterans, would be ill and helpless in an 
English house of refuge—for the best palace 
would be but that to him. 

If the emperor wished to keep in exercise the 


and landing in his boat, breaking the oar as he 
fell, As he hada lady with him at the time 
the surprise and fright may be imagined, when 
the craft began to fill, and had he not toppiej 
the huge fellow overboard, who luckily had 
lain perfectly still, resting its head in the lady’s 
lap, they would all have gone down together 
This ancient Kennebec dweller was upwards of 
fifteen feet in length, and almost completely 
filled the capacity of the boat, which was on}; 
seventeen feet long. . 


a 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 


Queen Victoria completed the thirty-third yea 
of her reign on the 20th of June, as she ascended 
the British throne on the 20th of June, 1837, as 
successor of her uncle, William IV. 

Though she has reigned so long,—her reign 
being equal to what is known as a generation, 
almost, or a third of a century,—she is not yet 
what can be called old, as she was but fifty-one 
on the 24th of last May. 

Of the entire list of English and Pritish soy. 
ereigns, (the British sovereigns began with 
James I., in 1603) only ten had longer reigns 
than Victoria already has had. 

These ten are the following sovereigns: 

Henry I., son of William the Conqueror, who 
reigned from 1100 to 1135, dying in the thirty. 
sixth year of his reign. 

Henry IL., the first of the Plantaganet kings 
of England, who reigned 1154—1189, and died jn 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign. 

Henry IIL, who began to reign in 1216, and 
died in 1272, in the fifty-sixth year of his reign 
—the longest reign but one known in England 
since the Conquest (1066. ) 

Edward I., whose reign extended from 1272 to 
1307, the monarch dying in the thirty-fifth year 
of his reign. 

Edward IIL., who reigned from 1327 to 1877, 
ahd dicd in the fifty-first year of his reign, the 
third longest reign in England. 

Henry VI., who reigned from 1422 to 1461, 
when he was dethroned, and was afterward re- 
stored for a brief time, making his regal life in 
all about forty years. He was the youngest per- 
son that ever ascended the English throne, being 
but nine months old when he succeeded to his 
father, Shakespeare’s Prince Hal and Henry V., 
and the victor of Agincourt. 

Henry VIII., whose reign commenced in 1509, 
and closed in 1547, lasting almost thirty-cight 
years. 

Queen Elizabeth, who ascended the throne in 
November, 1558, and died in March, 1603,— 
reigning more than forty-four years. 

George II., who became king in the summer 
of 1727, and died in the autumn of 1760, in his 
reign’s thirty-fourth year. 

George II., who began to reign in October, 
1760, and ceased to reign in January, 1820,— 
he having had the longest reign of all the mon- 
archs known in England since the Conquest, or 
almost four months over fifty-nine years. 

Queen Victoria comes from a long-lived race. 
Her grandfather, George IIL, died in his eighty- 
second year, and his grandfather, George IL, at 
seventy-seven; and his father, George I., at six- 
ty-seven. Her grandmother Queen Charlotte, 
lived to be seventy-four. So she has good 
chances of living to be a very old lady, and of 
reigning longer than any other person who has 
filled the British throne. 

Should Queen Victoria reign as long as George 
III. reigned, she would be sovereign over the 





lively feelings of the French people, he has suc- 
ceeded. To-day, perhaps, the revolutionists are 
in possession of Paris. 

Who would be Napoleon IL, now? Not one 
of the boys who read these pages, for he has 
incurred the hate of the whole civilized world. 

Who would be the Empress Eugenie, to-day 








Companion. All her beauty, and grace, and 
wit, and wealth will not save her now. She 
goes down with her husband, and knows the 
throne no more. 

Let us hope that France may some day put 
on the freedom of a great and glorious repub- 
lic. Indeed, let us hope the time is coming 
when there will be no kings and emperors, no 
wealthy class, and social caste, such as mon- 
archies have established. 

No doubt, we may live to see that time, for 
great events crowd upon each other so thickly 
that it would not be wonderful if the day is at 
hand when there shall be but one King, and He 
the King of Glory. 





A STURGEON TAKING A RIDE, 

We have heard of horses trying to ride a cow- 
catcher, but the following is the first case we 
remember of a big fish trying to “‘take a boat,” 
or “come in out of the wet:’” 


The Bath Times says that a few mornings 
since, as Mr. Charles Newdick was, owing down 
the river, he was unceremoniously surprised by 





them in that beautiful Paris. 


a huge sturgeon taking an extra morring jump, 


Not one of the bright-eyed girls who take the | 


| British empire till the autumn of 1896, or more 
| than twenty-six years from this time. Even 
| then she would not be so old as her grandfather 

was at the time of his death, by four years, and 
! about the same age as that to which his grand- 
| father reached. 

She is so good a sovereign, and so exeellent a 
woman, that all must wish that her life may be 
|enlarged to that “multitude of days” which 
| most persons crave for themselves, as well as 
for those whom they love or honor. The great 
are not always so good as to command special 
reverence, but she is worthy of her exalted sta 
tion. 

For the Companion. 
HOW THE NIGHT BNDED. 

Long ago there was a wedding at the gay 
court of France,—a hurried wedding, for which 
there had been small time to prepare the gay 
masks, thought then a necessary part of every 
festivity. Rough as they would seem to ow 
modern eyes, they were still carefully planned 
beforehand, and all knew who the maskers 
were, and at what time they would appeat. 
But to-night dancing and drinking went on t 
gether, and no one looked for other amusement 
till midnight was close at hand. 

Ther De Guisay suggested a mask, and with 
four of the wildest and merricst of the court, for 
lowed the king to aninner room. Here the 
planner of the mischief had placed a quantity 
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—— 
towand a pot of warm pitch, and the tightly 
guing dress of the time was soon covered with 
shaggy coat, and their faces with the masks 
always on hand. Then the five, bound together 
pyasilken rope, were led by the king into the 
great hall, where the delighted company thronged 
about them. 

“Who are they? Who are they?” every one 
asked, but no one knew, and the question went 
ground, till there entered the wild Duke of Or- 
jeans, Who, hearing of the fun going on at the 
palace, had left his own and hastened there. 

Close to the wall were ranged the torch-bear- 
ers, for those were not the days of gas, and 
snatching a torch, the duke sprang forward. 
Some one stopped him, but, obstinate and quar- 
rlsome from his extreme intoxication, he broke 
away, and no one dared hold back by main force 
a prince of the blood. : 

So he staggered on, and lowered his torch to 
examine the nearest masker. Foot and hand 
were alike unsteady, and the torch was brought 
oo near the tow. It at once took fire, and the 
fame spread from one to the other of the group. 
Wine had maddened spectators and actors, and 
inall the throng but two had presence of mind. 

One, the young wife of an old duke, folded 
the king in her full, flowing robe, as the flame 
leaped toward him, and so he was saved. And 
one of the maskers, strong and agile, broke the 
rope With his strong tecth, flew like a meteor 
through the nearest window, and plunging into 
acistern in the court-yard, escaped with hardly 
ascar. 

Through the shrinking, screaming crowd, 
rushed the other four, fighting the flame and 
each other, and uttering horrible yells of pain. 
Women fainted, and men who had gone through 
many battles unmoved, looked on and sickened 
at the sight. 

Then, at last, the flame died out, and the 
blackened, writhing figures sank upon the floor, 
and death came into the feast, and so the night 
ended, 

Asad story, but a very true onc, boys and 
girls. Who was the king? and who were the 
miserable maskers ? HELEN C. WEEKS. 

———~+oe——_—_—_ 


HOUSE PLANTS. 

September is the time to take up any plants 
we may wish to keep through the winter. To 
do this does not involve any great expense. 
Soil, as has been described, can easily be ob- 
tained. All we want is the plants and the pots. 

“There,” says the young girl down in the 
woods of Maine, “what is the use of trying? 
The very first thing they talk about is flower- 
pots. Don’t they know that they are not to be 
bought in our village? And if they were, think 
of the expense. I would like a few flowers, but 
I begin to think it is true that flowers are a lux- 
ury. It costs so much for even a very few.” 

Now, this is only partly true. Flowers in pro- 
fusion, during the winter, are a luxury. Yct 
every child may have some, if willing to take 
the trouble. If you have no pots, get wooden 
boxes. Nearly any shape will answer, if deep 
enough. The best wooden box we know of isa 
common round butter-box. The small, ten- 
pound boxes will hold any ordinary house 
plant. A cracker-keg, a raisin-box, a butter-fir- 
kin, or any thing that will hold soil, and is over 
five inches deep, will answer for a temporary 
flower-pot. It will last but one season, but the 
next season you can get another. 

Having procured a box, it needs one thing 
done to it to make it complete. Drainage 
holes. As you know, every flower-pot has a 
hole in the bottom, for the waste water, 80 
your box must havt holes bored in the bottom, 
ifyou expect your plants to thrive. 


42> 
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INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 

Our young readers who live in the country 
may have noticed how the ground-sparrow limps 
and tumbles along in the grass when frightened 
off her nest, pretending to be hurt, so as to call 
the danger away from her young to herself. The 
following instances are of the same interesting 
class, showing what gifts, for their own care and 





protection, God has given the little creatures of 


His universe: 


Awren had been annoyed by children peep- 
ing into her nest. The bird suspected danger, 
or at least objected to be overlooked. One day 
the opening of the nest was found to be closed 
up. Had the cruel mother Duried the little 


ones alive, and turned their cradle into a tomb? 
It was closely examined, and a new entrance 
Was discovered in the back of the nest, into 


which the wren thought no eye could pry. 


A corn-erake had been brought toa gentle- 
man by his dog. The bird was to all appear- 
ance dead; when laid upon the ground, not a 
eather moved; when turned over, the whole 
body seemed lifeless, and the sportsman left it 





and perhaps the bird was not dead. But it 
hung in his hand with all the drooping lassitude 
of death. He then placed the bird in his pock- 
et. Inashort time he felt it moving, but on 
looking at it there was no stir. The gentleman 
was a little perplexed, and laid it on the ground, 
then withdrew to a little distance. Soon the 
corn-crake slowly opened one eye, then slowly 
raised its head, and lastly the artful bird got 
upon its legs and darted off. 
——- 4+ 

CHANGE OF A NIGHT. 
It is hard for us in the United States to un- 
derstand the fickleness of the populace in Eu- 
rope. A few weeks ago Louis Napoleon was 
supreme in Paris, and left the city with the 
huzzas of the people. Now his name is not 
mentioned, and all are thinking of a military 
Dictator. The following paragraph shows that 
the Portuguese are even more fickle. Saldanha, 
the minister, is more powerful there than the 
king: 
Some years before the death of the queen, 
Saldanha headed a revolution, and was about to 
march upon Liskon. 
Donna Maria(the queen) created her husband 
commander-in-chicf of all her forces, and he at 
once proceeded to place himself at the head of 
the troops. 
On assuming the command he made a speech 
to the soldiers full of stirring eloquence, which 
speech was received with great enthusiasm, and 
the men could with difficulty be restrained from 
attacking the insurgents at once. The battle, 
however, was to take place on the morrow, and 
the king, amid cheers and loud expressions of 
loyalty, retired to rest. 
He slept soundly until daybreak, when he was 
awakened by some one pulling him, and crying, 
eagerly ,— BP 
“Your Majesty, I beseech you rise at once and 
dress yourself.” 
The astonished king, with eves but half- 
opened, saw his French cook, and exclaimed, 
“What are you doing here, and what do you 
want?” 
“O, come at once,” answered the man, “come 
at once, or we shall both be taken prisoners.” 
“Prisoners! What do you mean? Where are 
the guards? Call my officers!” 
“O, your Majesty,” said the faithful servant, 
“there are no guards, no officers; all have gone 
to join the Marechal Saldanha.” 
And it proved true. During the hours of 
darkness the troops, whose enthusiastic loyalty 
could scarce be restrained at nighfall, had de- 
serted in a body, and the king’s French cook 
alone remained true to his master. 
This, of course, put an end to all resistance on 
the part of the queen. The king and the cook 
succeeded in reaching the capital unhurt; but 
Saldanha, then as now, had the affairs of the 
kingdom entirely under his control. 





A BRAVE GIRL. 

Almost anything is possible to one who is 
ibold and self-possessed. Many girls, in seeing 
an accident like that in the following paragraph, 
would have shricked with fear, and have been 
helpless. But the little Fargo girl was equal to 
the occasion, and saved three lives by her cool- 
ness and tact: 


On last Thursday evening, says a Dakota pa- 
per, & man whose name we did not learn, and 
two sons of Mr. Fargo, who resides at the Lakes, 
in Clay county, went on the lake in a canoe, to 
have a swim by the aid of the boat. The man 
could not swim, nor could the youngest Fargo 
boy, about nine years old; the oldest boy, about 
thirteen years old, could. The three proceeded 
to put their swimming ideas into execution. 
Things went smoothly until, through a little 
excitement, the small boat was overturned. 
This event occasioned a cry for help. There was 
no one around the honse, or near, only Mrs. Far- 
go and her little daughter, about eleven years 


old. 

This little girl, with a spirit of heroism equal 
to an Ida Lewis, rushed to the bank ofgthe lake, 
jumped into another canoe and paddled out to 
where the three persons were struggling in the 
water. She could have brought all three safe to 
shore had they remained cool, but in their anxi- 
ety to grasp something, they capsized her little 
craft and threw her into the water. 

Luckily for the little heroine she could swim. 
At this stave of the game, she, with coolness 
and courage seldom equalled or surpassed by 
men, called out to her little brother to hold on 
to her, and for the other two to hold on to their 
boat. 

She thus secured her brother, and swam 
ashore with him, holding on to her boat. Her 
eldest brother saved the man in the same way. 
Thus the entire party were saved through the 
coolness and courage of a little girl only eleven 


years old. 
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AN INCIDENT IN COURT. 


ially when concerned in the same affair. 


witnessed in a court: 
“Is William King here? 

body of the court responded,— 
“Here I am.” 
“Go into the dock,” said the officer. 


clerk of the peace then said,— 





on the ground awhile. 


He took it up again 
hastily, for he had seen one eye slowly open; 


People of the same name are sometimes the 
innocent cause of very funny mistakes—espec- 


The following described scene was recently 


Thereupon a respectably dressed man in the 


The jailer placed the man in the dock. The 


“Prisoner at the bar, you are charged that you, 





Prisoner here said, sotto voce, 
“Please, sir, it is all a mistake. 
“QO, there’s no mistake; you listen to the in- 
dictment,” was the reply. 

The clerk of the peace having read the in- 
dictment, asked, in the usual form,— | 
“Prisoner, how say you—are you guilty or | 
not guilty ?” : 
“If you please, my lord, there is some mis- | 
take.” 

“We shall see that presently. 
or not guilty ?” 

“Ifyou please, sir, my lord, [ am a juryman.” 
This announcement was received with a roar 
of laughter from a crowded court, during which 
the unhappy juryman was liberated from his 
unpleasant and somewhat dangerous position. 


—+or+—__—__ 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 


to the jailer,— 


Are you guilty 


For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the | 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 
Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted Amcrican note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 


Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
c1L PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 


A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. 





THE TWO PARROTS, 
A drop of water will have no apparent effect 
on a saucer of ink, but a drop of ink will color 
a saucer of water. The following fact illustrates 
the well known power of evil to contaminate 
good: 


Two friendly neighbors bought each a parrot. 
That of Mrs. A. was a bird of grave deportment, 
and had been taught to speak a good many god- 
ly words. That of Mrs. B. was an impious fel- 
low, for his language abounded in had words. 
Now, Mrs. B. felt quite shocked at the irrev- 
erent talk of her parrot, and prevailed on her 
friend to allow the grave parrot to pay a visit 
to the swearer, in hope of reclaiming the rogue 
by good example. 

Well, the two birds stayed together for about 
a month, and a great reformation was expected 
in the swearing parrot, from listening to his 
more decent neighbor; but imagine the conster- 
nation ef good Mrs. A., on the return of her 
more grave and decorous bird, to hear him swear 
like a trooper! 

The fact is, instead of teaching, he had been 
learning; and from that sad day his language 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
ENIGMA, 


Lam composed of 9 letters. 
My 1, 8, 7 is mentioned three times in Lev, 16: 8. 
My 2, 5, 6 is an abbreviation of a foreign country. 
My 4, 5, 9 is ahouse of entertainment for travellers. 
My 3is a letter of the alphabet borrowed from the 
Greek. 
My whole is a city of Kentucky. 


2. 
“ CHARADE. 
My Jirst is an article frequently used; 
My second you pass when you walk through the 
mead; 
My whole would by very few girls be refused, 
But clasped to their bosoms as precious indeed. 
J.B. 
3. 


. SQUARE WORDS. 


1. Pain. 
‘ 
=e 


2. Water. 
8. Void. 
HAvTboY. 


4. Bitter. 
4. 





5. 
RIDDLE. 


You soon will guess me if you try; 
For such a useful thing am I, 

Go where you will, you'll me desery. 
You'll oftcn find me in the sea; 

I’m sometimes placed upon a tree; 
I’m sometimes on a lady’s head; 

I’m sometimes on a table spread ; 

I’m sometimes on a donkey's back, 
And very grateful seems poor Jack; 
And then, again, the window-frame, 
If it could speak, would tell my name; 
For like the window, I suppose, 

I’m sometimes open, sometimes close. 
Indeed, I’m almost every where,— 

On sofa, couch and easy chair; 

I'm in the dictionary, too,— 

So take it down, and look it through, 
Transpose my letters—strange to tell, 
An X will represent me well. ¢ a 


6. 
DECAPITATIONB. 


1. Behead negligent and get to want. 
2. Behead to talk and get the summit. 
3. Behead to punish and get to hurry. 
4. Behead to dedicate and get to permit. 
5. Behead innocent and get what few would like to 
be. 7 Evan Eric. 
DOUBLE ACR@STIC. 
A fish. 
A mineral, 
A kind of spear. 
A shell fish. 





was as bad as that of his scapegrace associate; 
thus “evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.’ 


+2. 
+r 


A SPEECH. 

A conservative member of an Ohio school 
board recently delivered himself of the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Chairman, [ rise for to—that is to make— 
to make a motion, which is as follows: 

Resolved, That there are no need to build such 
costive school-housen as some of this ere board 
is proposin’ to ’rect. No, Mr. Cheerman, I’m 
*posed to spendin’ money for more housen. The 
old ones are pretty good yit, and for to go for to 
build a pretty slick house which will cost ten 
thousand dollars, or more yet, it’s all wasted. 
It’s no ’conomy to throw away money we don’t 
need. Taxes cost money, and money has to go 
to pay taxes, and let us expense with any more 
school-housen. 





We once heard an observing old man say, “It 
takes nine years, generally, to build a new coun- 
try school-house; six or seven to talk about it, 
and two or three more to decide where it shall 
stand.” The old man was one of the conserva- 
tives, to say the least. 

$+ 

OnLy onE Gop.—A little boy being asked 
how many Gods are there, replied,— 

ne 


“How do you know that?” 





niously steal from the person of John Barrow,”’ 





on the — day of October, did wilfully and felo- 


“Because,” said the boy, ‘there is only room 
for one, for He fills heaven and earth.” 


A spice. 
The initials downward of the above will giye the 
| name of a celebrated lawgiver, and the fjnals {pward 


| what countryman he was. F, HEYWARD. 


Conundrums. 


| When is a conundrum dangerous? 
| givem up by a physician. 
| What Bible hero had no parents? Joshua, the son 
| of none (Nun). 
| Why doesa cow lie down? Because it cannot sit. 
| What is it that never freezes? Boiling water. 
| Which was the first, the hen, or theegg? The hen, 
| at the creation. 
What is the difference between a wi 
| rel and the seain a gale? One is sto 
| other wormy staves. 
| If a person buys two apples and eats both, how 
| many will yet remain? Of cores, there will be two 
| left. 

How man 
| hundred an 


When it is 


| m-eaten bar- 
y waves, the 


days has the year of its ewn? Three 

twenty-live, because forty are Lent? 

| Why is a sick man plunged under water easily 

| drawn out? Because he is ducked ill (ductile). 
When a bachelor baron is riding horseback, why 

is the saddle doubly secure? Because it has a surcin- 

gle under, and a Sir single over it. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cow-ard-ice. 
2. Horse. 
3. Keep pe expenses below your income. 
a 





4. 1, Bark; 2, Corn; 3, Scale; 4, Pitch; 5, Post; 
| 6. Well. 
| §. Pole, Open, Lead, Ends. 


6, The battle of Waterloo, 
7. Ward-robe. 
8, Moth-er, 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
The dreamy night draws nigh. 
Soft airs, delicious, breathe of myriad flowers, 
And on the wings of fragrance fly the hours, 
The moon is high; 
See, in yon rustic lane, ® 
A cottage bright with vines: one tremulous ray 
Steals out to where the silvery moonbeams play, 
From the low casement-pane; 
Within, two babes their innocent faces bow, 
Four little hands clasp softly—spotless now 
Four rosy lips with holy worsMip part. 
Listen, O worldling, skeptic if thou art, 
Those tender vespers make the quick tears start. 
“‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take,”’ 


THE 


In many a festive hall, 
Where flashing lights and kindling glances vie, 
And, robed in splendors, Mirth joins Revelry, 
Soft voices call 
On the light-hearted throng, 
To sweep the harp-strings and to join the dance; 
The careless girl starts lightly as, perchance, 
Amid the song, 
The merry laugh, the jest, 
Come to her vision scenes of long ago, 
When by her little couch she murmured low 
Before her rest, ° 
The simple orisons of her infancy. 
Once more at home, she lays her jewels by, 
Throws back the curls that shade her heavy eye, 
Takes from her fingers white the sparkling rings, 
The gilded coronet from her brow, and flings 
The baubles by; 
Nor does she, thoughtless, dare 
To seck her rest, unshrived by humble prayer; 
Then whispers, tenderly, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


The warrior on the field, 
After the battle, weary unto death, 
Murmurs his mother’s name with faltering breath, 
Nor scorns to yield 
To the sweet fancies of his childhood’s days, 
When dearest guerdon was his mother’s praise; 
She who with angel-patience ne'er forebore 
To teach him ‘Now I lay me,” o’er and o’er. 
He sees the moonlight on the sanded floor; 
His hands in hers close folded, and he hears, 
Through the deep arches of the crowded years, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”” 


The statesman gray, 
His massive brow enwreathed with laurel leaves, 
Forgets his triumphs, while his memory weaves 
A picture of that home, 'mid woods and streams, 
Where Marshfield’s rivers caught the sun’s first beams : 
A cabin rude, the corn-fields glistening, 
The cattle, yoked and mutely listening, 
The farmer's toil, the farmer’s fare, and, best 
Of earthly luxuries, the farmer's rest. 
But hark! a s8ft voice steals upon his ear, 


“Now kneel, and say your evening prayer, my dear;’’ | 


And, clasping his great hands, a child once more, 
Upon his breast, forgetting life’s long war, 
Thus hear him pray: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake. 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


te 


A KISS. 


Mrs. W. had been long known to the Police 
A woman 
once of great beauty, she had become an out- 
Whenon 
a spree she was very disorderly and violent; 


on the east side of New York city. 
cast, and a common street drunkard. 


and as she possessed unusual physical strength 


and it would hardly do to use their clubs upon 


a woman, few policemen liked to arrest her 


Her husband, who had long clung to her, had 
given her up; and her children had been taken 
She had forgotten how many times 
she had been sent up for correction to the Isl- 
and; and from a month to six months in the 
the 


from her. 


penitentiary and a fortnight home, was 
usual course of her life for years. 


At the time of our story she had been a few 
days at libertv; and was staying in the garret 
of a misefable house in the worst part of the 


yard, 


Her forlorn condition touched the heart of 
one of the Bible women working in the district 


in which she lived; and she resolved to see wha 
she could do. As she went she called on ¢ 
friend for advice. 

“I'm going to see Mrs. W., this morning,” saic 
the missionary. 

“You'd better not, she'll toss you down stairs.’ 

“Don’t you think the Lord Jesus would visi 
and do her good, if He were here?” 

“Very likely. But you're not the Lord; anc 


you'll get no better treatment than any one 
! : 


else.’ 
“I’m going, any how,” replied the good wom 


an. 

So the little woman went; and picking her 
way to the top of the crazy stairs, found a dark 
room under the eaves, unfurnished, save with-a 
single broken chair and an old rusty stove. 
After becoming accustomed to the darkness, she 


saw, on a heap of straw in the corner, wha 


seemed at first but a bundle of rags. It was 
the woman she sought, just recovering from a 
debauch, and but little removed from an attack 
of delirium. She sat on the floor, moaning as 
in pain, with her hands clasped about her knees, 
and her head bowed down upon them. 

With a prayer for aid, the missionary stepped 
lightly across the room and laid her hand gen- 
tly on the woman’s shoulder. Surprised and 
startled, she Jooked up to see. 

It was asad face the missionary looked down 
upon. Sin had trodden out every line of beau- 
ty. Her eyes were heavy and blood-shot, and 
bruised and blackened with blows; her lips 
were thick and puffy; and her hair tangled and 
matted with dirt. Without saying a word the 
Bible woman stooped, and gently kissed the 
upturned forehead. 

“What did you do that for?” the woman 
fiercely demanded, 
“Because I love you. 
“Love me? Me!” she almost shricked out; 
“then you don’t know who I am.” 

“Yes, I do, Mrs. W., I know who you are; and 
I’ve come to sce if Iecan do you good. Jesus 
loves you, and I love you too” And again she 
stooped down; and as she kissed the bloated, 
disfirured face, a tear fell upon it. 

“O, my God, my God; what did you do that 
for?” the poor woman moaned out. “That 
’minds me of my mother’s kiss. How long it is 
since I’ve had a kiss. I’ve had blows enough, 
and kicks and curses enough; but no kiss—no 
kiss—since my little children were taken from 
me. O my God, what did you kiss me for? 
Woman, woman, you'll kill me.” And the 
outcast’s frame shook with sobs and uncoztrol- 
lable emotion. 

The missionary then sat down at her side and 
told her of the love of Him who came to seek 
and save the lost. She led her down from the 
garret, and took her to her own home. She 
washed and dressed her, watched over and 
helped her when it seemed that the mad thirst 
for drink could not be denied; she brought other 
friends and sympathy around her, and saved 
her. 

Some two or three weeks after, Mrs. W. tim- 
idly rose in the mission station, asking if there 
was mercy for such as she. As she stood there, 
her friend came, kneeled at her side, and poured 
forth a prayer which by its pathos, and plead- 
ing, wrestling love melted every heart. In a 
few days the outcast found peace, and was re- 
stored to her husband and children. 

It was buta few months later that one of the 
chapels of New York City Missions was dedi- 
eated. Inthe procession marched more than 
two hundred women, members of 2 Women’s 
Temperance Socicty, many of whom, like Mrs. 
W., had beeu picked outof the street. At their 
head was a woman, refined and Jadylike in her 
bearing, and conspicuous for her fine personal 
appearance and modest demeanor, bearing in 
her hand a banner inscribed, ‘‘Woman’s Work 
for Women’s Weal.’’ She was the person whose 
story I have just told. 

In the course of the evening, when asked by 
one of the directors of City Missions, “Mrs. W., 
how did the Gospei find you ?” she replied, with 
trembling lips and eyes bright with tears, “The 
Gospel found me, sir, with a kiss.” 


” 


——_+or——__—__ 


A LITTLE HEROINE. 


A heroic act, and a very touching one, is told 
about in the Albany Jornal, of Saturday. It 
isan honor to live in the same age with the 
heroine of it: At alittle station called Shun- 
pike, on the Dutchess and Columbia Railroad, a 
few days since, occurred the scene we are about 
to relate: 

As the 6.80 train was nearly due on Thursday 
morning, Frederick Case, station agent at Shun- 
pike, and living a short distance from the track, 
left his home for the purpose of opening the 
ticket office. He had not been gone long when 
his little son, two years old, found his way 
through the open gate to the track, where he 
was attracted no doubt with the childish curiosi- 
ty of his age. His sister, eleven years of age, 
busying herself about household duties, did not 
at first notice his absence. 

Suddenly hearing the shriek of the approach- 
ing train, she looked for her little brother, and 
glancing through the open door, was for a mo- 
ment paralyzed at beholding him standing in 
the path of the approaching train, clapping his 
hands in childish glee at its unusual appearance. 

Recovering herself in a second, with a cry of 
agony she sprang through the open door and 
down the garden path with the speed of the 
wind, thinking and caring for nothing but her 
brother's danger. 

The engineer, noticing the flying form, whist- 
led down brakes; but too late, for just as the 
heroic girl was lifting her brother from the 
track, the remorseless,engzine crushed them both 
down under the terrible whicels. 

The train was finally stopped, however, when 
they were picked up. The boy, beyond a few 
slight bruises, was uninjured: but the brave 
girl was terribly mangled, one leg and foot be- 
ing literally torn to pieces, and being otherwise 
badly bruised about the limbs and body. She 
was taken back to the house and physicians 
1 summoned, who are making every effort to save 

her life, and from late accounts they are likely 
, | to succeed.—Long may she live and be happy! 


t 


1 A SPIDER FAMILY. 

The Marysville (Cal.) Stendard of July 25th 
says, “A few days since, while walking on the 
- | levee, we discovered a large tarantula also tak- 
j ing an airing. Its siz? was unusual, and we 


’ 
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| determined upon its capture, but immediately 
| upon touching it with our stick, its size dimin- 

ished one-half, and minute specks were seen 
running in all directions; these, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be young tarantulas, and almost 








steps, and they gradually re-collected on the 


marched off. The query in our mind is, How 
did the old one know when they were all together? 
- ———+or——-—- | 
} 
BEARS IN MAINE. | 
Bears still roam in the forests of Eastern 
Maine. I was talking with a man last week, 
who, with another man, was going through the 
woods, and they stumbled upon a bear with two 
cubs. The men were careful to keep away from 
the cubs, and the bear did not offer to molest 
them. 
Two men, not long since, were going along | 
the road, and they saw a bear, with her cubs. — | 
One said, “Now I will have some fun with | 
that bear.’’ 
“You had better let Her alone,” said the other; | 
but he was determined to have his fun. He 
threw a stone at the bear. She immediately | 
turned and came toward him, and stood up- 
right, and spread out her paws as though she | 
would embrace him. He looked her boldly in | 
the eyes, and pointed his finger at her, and she 
walked away from him as if in shame. | 
He continued to throw stones at her, but she 
would take no notice of him, And walked away 
to her den. | 
I slept in a house last week, from the door- | 
yard of which a bear came and stole a fat sheep, 
one night. He ate the sheep, except the skin, | 
which was taken off nearly whole, and from 
wkich the owner clipped about six pounds of | 
wool. They watched for the bear the next 
night, as she came to take another sheep, and 
were successful in killing her, and in securing | 
$5 00 bounty. | 
In Whiting, some years ago, a very large dog | 
found a bear’s den, and called his master to the 
woods. The master went, and the dog went} 
partly into thesden, and’seized the bear by the | 
nose. They struggled for awhile, when the man | 
struck at the bear with an axe, but injured the | 
dog as well as the bear. The dog loosed his | 
hold, and the bear came out of her den in an- | 
other place, and stood and spread out her paws. | 
The dog at once seized her, but the man killed 
her with a blow upon the head. Three cubs 
were found in the den. They were taken to the 
house, and brought up like so many dogs; they 
drank cow’s milk, and after a while ate flesh. 
They would follow their master like dogs, and 
one of them got lost in the woods, but found his 
way out, and came to the house, and climbed 
into the window. 
A bear is not bold and saucy, like a wolf; and 
it is said they will not touch a man, woman or 
child, if not first molested. They never look a 
man in the eye, so says a man who has met | 
many of them.—Riverside Echo. 


| 
| 
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THE PARROT THAT TALKED POLI- 
TICS. 


The French papers announce the death of 
Jacko, the famous parrot of the War Office in 
Paris. Jacko was first brought into the office in 
1830, by Marshal Soult, and he remained for 
forty years at his post, unaffected by the revolu- 
tions of party conflicts. After a time he came 
to be looked upon as an indispensable appanage 
of the War Department, and when there was a 
Cabinet crisis people used to ask who was to 
get, not the War Office portfolio, but the War 
Office parrot. Though he served under eicht- 
een different Ministers, he always remained con- 
sistent to the principles which were instilled into 





hundred and fifty of them. We withdrew a few | 


back of the old one, when she deliberately | 


| at least the merit of novelty: 
| driven under the hotel shed, and says the n 


BRIDLING AN APPETITE, 

| Anything that makes eating more of a chey. 
; ing and less of a “bolting” process is a beneg, 
| both to man and beast. We confess, however 
, we had always thought leaving a horse to eat 
with his bits in to be a kind of cruelty. 

The following from the Hartford Courant has 
The horse wag 


tor, “Iwas about to take the bits out Of the 
horse’s month, telling the man to put them hack 
when the horse had finished his oats. “’}) tej) 
ye a wrinkle worth two o’ that, cap’n,—leayo 
the bitsin. If you don’t hell wollup them oat. 
down in halfa minute, and won’t half chew’en, 
It’s the smashed oats that does a hoss goo 
I’ve fatted old hosses with their bits ollers jn, 
that you couldn’t get no feed to stick to thei 
ribs no other way!’ I bowed respect to superior 
authority. The hint fadged exactly with some 
disjointed experience of my own—though | 
should never have hit on the connecting idea 
but for the hostler. Very likely there are som. 
dyspeptic Yankees that might as well eat with 
‘bits in,’ if nothing else will prevent them from 
bolting their provender.” 


> 


DANGEROUS PETS. 

In the East there is a class of snake-charmers 
who claim to have power over venomous reptiles, 
and to be unharmed by their bites. It sometimes 
happens, however, that they suffer death from 
foolhardiness in provoking the reptiles. Aman 
in this country recently suffered in the sany 
way: 





Aman named Roberts, residing near Boston 
Corners, New York, on the line of the Harlem 
Railroad, caught a very large rattlesnake with 
his hands afew days ago, and took it to the 
station, where he exhibited it to the people of 
the neighborhood, by picking it up and hand- 
ling it insuch a way as to make the reptile show 
its teeth, &c., on payment of ten cents by each 
spectator. During one of these exhibitions the 
snake bit one of Roberts’ fingers, and again, 
when picking it up, it struck its fangs into his 
hand and hung so fast that he took his cane 
and knocked it off and killed it. He died from 
the effects of the bite the following day. It is 
said he had been bitten by these reptiles on sev- 
eral previous occasions without experiencing 
any ill effects therefrom. J 





— > —-—__--- — 
TEA. 


The Chinaman would as soon think of put- 
ting milk or sugar into his tea as we should 
think of flavoring ours with salt. He is also 
far more particular about his cups and saucers 
than we are. He would laugh at many of our 
thick, clumsy cups, called “china” by courtesy. 
His cup must be of a certain shape, ornamented 
with colors which are always beautiful, and 
harmoniously arranged. He delights, most of 
all, in the delicate and transparent paper-china, 
that feels as light as a wafer, and is instantly 
heated through. 

The servant who makes tea for him puts a 
few dry leaves into his cup, then pours the boil- 
ing water over them, claps a thin little saucer- 
lid upon the cup, to keep the steam in and draw 
the tea; and presently the tea is poured into 
that same little saucer-lid, and drank by John 
Chinaman, much in the style of our washer- 
women. 





him when he first entered office. Both under 


bers of his party who spoke their minds with 
more frankness. 

One day his repeated cries of “Vive le Roi!” 
so annoyed Marshal St. Arnaud when he was 
War Minister, that he ordered the indiscrect 
bird to be turned out. Jacko had a friend, 
however, in the porter, who took him into his 
lodge and taught him to add “de St. Arnaud” to 
his usualery. The bird was then put back into 
his room, and as the marshal was passing, 
screamed out, “Vive le roi de St. Arnaud!” “A 
la bonne heure,” said the Minister, and Jacko 
was at once taken in favor. Of late years the 
clerks “tried to teach him “Vive l’Empereur!” 
but he never could bring out the entire sentence 
without tremendous efforts. He got on very well 
as far as “Vive l’Empe”’ , but at this point he 
seemed to choke, his feathers stood on end, and 
his eyes rolled with an anxious expression as if 
he felt his conscience reproaching him. At last, 
after several minutes’ intense struggling, he 
would jerk out the last syllable, “reur,” in 
a hoarse, sepulchral tone. He died immediately 
after the Duchess of Berry, and on the anniver- 
sary of the death of Napoleon I., three days be- 
fore the plebiscitum. 

s.r 
SHORT HAIR AND THE FLY. 

Among the naughty things, and droll things, 
that take the mind off the sermon when in mecet- 
ing, an exchange paper thinks the following 
ought to be reckoned; 








It is one of the most amusing sights in the 
world, to watch a young and inexperienced fly 
attempt to perigrinate slantindicularly across 
the head of one of our short-haired young men. 
We mean one of those heads that are scissored 
down, rasped, filed, and finished off with sand- 
paper and emery, so that the minutest phreno- 
logical bump stands out in as bold relief as a 
hill of potatoes. He (the fly) travels so Joosely, 
and mixes his feet up very much like a bashful 
bachelor learning to skate. No use trying to 
enjoy a sermon, with one of those heads on an 
exact line between you and the preacher, and an 
unfortunate fly on it, essaying desperately to get 
across from the north-east to the south-east cor- 





t | infinitesimally small. 


We counted over one 


ner, to see a friend. 





the Republic and the Second Empire he remain- | vor it with lemqn and sugar. 


ed a staunch Royalist, and there were few mem- | rum, and drink it coid. 


In Russia they make tea in tumblers, and fla- 
Some people add 
In France, if you call 
for tea you will get a thin boiling fluid, which 
flows almost colorless from the tea-pot, and 
tastes something like warm water flavored with 
dandelions. 

——_~+or 


THE POTATO. 


In a paper by Mr. Crawford, on “The Relation 
of Plants to Ethnology,” a very short but com- 
plete account was given of the introduction of 
the potato into Europe. The potato is still 
found on the western slopes of the Andes, the 
tubers, however, being no bigger than the con 
mon filbert. Even the Indians, said Mr. Craw- 
ford, cultivated the potato before the arrival of 
the Europeans. It was first brought from 
America to Ireland, where it was cultivated in 
1586; but it is said to have been introduced into 
Spain and Portugal even before this date. From 
Ireland it found its way to the Low Countries 
and to Germany, and from Spain it reached 
Italy and France. It is an object of cultivation 
in Asiatic countries only where Europeans have 
colonized or settled, and there chiefly for theit 
consumption, and only since the beginning ol 
the present century. It is successfully culti- 
vated in Australia and New Zealand, which pro- 
duced no esculent farinaccous root at all, not 
even the yam, the taro, or the manioc. 


a * elena BE 
DANGEROUS SPORT. 


A lady was recently walking, accompanied by 
| her nurse and two children, near St. Louis. 
when one of the latter was missed for a few 
moments. On being called, he answered from 
a little distance, : 
“Here [ am,jyamma, behind the stump. I'm 
playing with a big, beautiful worm. I’ve got 
chip, and it opens its mouth ever so wide whe" 
[touch its teeth with the chip.” u. 
Anxious to see the character of the child s 
playmate, the two women went to the spe 
when, behold! they saw a rattlesnake, two feet 
long coiled against the butt of the stump, and 
the child thrusting the chip against its hea. 
The snake appeared perfectly passive, not eve? 
giving the usual warning with its rattles. The 
nurse quickly removed the child, and one of the 
hands dispatched the dangerous playmate. 
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combs, and he and Ilarry sat down on the | s 


| Dan ran in and asked his mother for two | 
| : 2 i : 
wood-pile, and commenced combing their hair 


| they heard wagon-wheels in the distance. So | 
they ran and climbed up on the fence, to see who | 
| Was going by. 








THE GARDEN THIEF. 
The plums are bitten on the bough! 
Who has been in the garden now? 
All black the melon-vines have turned, 
Asif a fire their leaves had burned! 


The flowers are dead,—the poppies red, 
And sun-flowers tall and yellow! 

There must have been a thief about, 
Some mischief-making fellow! 


I've taken care that every night 

The garden-gate was fastened tight; 

Too high to climb is built the wall; 

Beneath it there’s no place to erawl. 

How did he manage to get in? 

And, pray, who could the rogue have been? 


HH) 


j, oF Saw nial 


Alas! I know him to my cost; 

He is no other than Jack Frost! 

A rogue so sly that no one knows 
What way he comes, or how he goes. 








He’s still, but bold; with fingers cold, 
The pretty flowers he pinches, 

And sends off, shivering, to the South, 
The bluebirds and the finches. 


a Mr. 


It proved to be 
fond of little boys, and when he saw the two 
queer-looking objects on the fence, he called out, 
“Want a ride, little folks?” 

Dan forgot all about his promise to his 
mother, and he and Harry scrambled into the 


Walden, who was very 


But in one way a friend is he 

To all the squirrels, and to me: 

He opens wide the burs, and down 

He drops the chestnuts, ripe a and brow n. 

Come, bring your baskets! come away! A ss " “ 

We'll seek the chestnut woods to-day. wagon in great glee. They told Mr. Walden all 

about the medicine and the hair-oil, and he 

laughed a great deal. Then they sat down in 
For the Companion. the bottom of the wagon, and finished combing 

DOCTOR DAN. their hair. 

, ; Mr. Walden was going to a farm about two 

R \ ] _ | miles off, and, as he had some business to trans- 

| | | ; act with the farmer, it was tea-time when the 


+o 





| little boys reached home again. 

| Iarry ran off to his own home, and Dan was 
| left to go in alone. He had remembered his 
| mother’s words when it was too late, and now 
he was almost afraid to go in and meet her. 

She had been quite anxious about him, and 
Was very sorry that her little boy should be so 
forgetful and disobedient. Dan was sorry, too, 
now, and he told her all about it, and made 
many promises for the future. But he had 
broken a great many already, for he had a habit 
| of running away, and she could not trust him. 

When Dan’s father came in, his mother told 
| him the whole story, and he agreed with her 
that little Dan must be punished. 

“Which would you rather have punish you, 

“Mother! Mother!” shouted little Dan, at the | Your father or me?” asked his mother. 
top of the cellar stairs. “Which will hurt the baddest?” asked Dan, 
“Well, what is it?” answered his mother, from sobbing behind his apron. 
haow. | Dan’s father had to go out just then, tocough, 

“HarrysHoward has come to play with me,” | but his mother punished him, and talked with 
said Dan; “can we go out in the yard.” him a long time afterwards. I don’t think she 

“Yes,” said his mother; “but you must re- will ever have to punish him again, for running 
member what I told you yesterday, about run- | *W4Y- 
ning away. If you go out of sight of the house 
Ishall punish you.” 

Dan promised to obey, and ran back to Harry. 

“Now, what shall we play?” said he. 

Harry was the doctor’s little boy, and he was 
very fond of. playing doctor, and imitating his 
father. So now he proposed that they should 
have some glass bottles, and mix up some med- 
icine. 

Dan’s mother gave them several empty bot- 
tles, and the two small doctors set up an office 
close by the fence. Dan brought a dipper of 
water, and two old spoons for mixing. 

Should you like to know how they made their 
medicine? Well, they put plenty of dirt into 
the dipper of water, and stirred it up with the 
spoons till Ilarry said it looked exactly like 
some his father had. They cach carried a bottle 
full to Dan’s mother. She let them look at her 
tongue and feel her pulse, and never laughed a 
bit. 

“You've got the small-pox, very bad,” said 
Dr. Harry. 

“And the rheumatism,” put in Dr. Dan, 
Stumbling a little over the big word. 

“You must take a tablespoonful of this every 
five minutes, till I come again,” said Dr. Harry, 
Presenting his bottle. 

“And here’s some liniment for your eyes,” 
added Dr. Dan. 

“Keep up your spirits, ma’am,” said Dr. 
llarry, as they went out, “and I guess you'll be 
better to-morrow. We will go home, and make 
you some pills.” 

But the pills were never made, for the two 
doctors forgot it, and went to making hair-oil. 
They washed out the bottles, and filled them 
With clean water. Then they began to try it on 
theirown heads. This was fun, and they emp- 
tied bottle after bottleful on their heads, till 
Dan’s short, yellow locks and Harry’s curls were 
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ENVY. 

A ragged school-boy was asked if he knew 
what envy was. Hesaid, “When there’s a treat, 
and another feller’s had two buns, and you’ve 
had only one,” he added, expressively, “that 
does make you feel bad.” 

I can tell you what pleasure is: When you 
have a cake, and another boy has none, break 
it in two, and give him the larger half; or, bet- 
ter still, give it all to him, and, my word for it, 
you won’t know what that ugly little word, 
envy, means. 

This is true, my young friends. 








FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 
SOLDIER. 


Frederick the Great was in the habit of ask- 
ing three questions of every new soldier he saw 
in his guards, viz.: “How old are you? How 
long have you been in my service? Are you 
satisfied with your pay and treatment?”” A 
young Frenchman enlisted, who was entirely 
ignorant of German; but the captain toid him 
the three questions he would be asked, and 
taught him the answers. The next day the 
king noticed the new soldier, and coming up to 
him, asked him the second question first. 

“How long have you been in my service?” 

The reply was, “Twenty-one years.’’s 

The king, noticing his youthful appearance, 
was much astonished, and asked, “How old 
are you?” 

“One year, an’t pléase your Majesty.” 

Frederick, still more astonished, said, “You 
or I mustcertainly be bereft of our senses.” 

The soldier, taking this for the third question, 


ty.” 


erick. 


stand a word. of German. The king laughed, 


answered, firmly, “Both, an’t please your Majes- 


“This is the first timeI was ever treated asa 
madman at the head of my army,” rejoined Fred- 


On the king again addressing him, the young 
man told him, in 1 French, that he did not under- 





Such BENEFICIAL RESULTS have been achieved from 
“POLAND'S Htmor Doctor” in removing Humors, 


Salt Rheum and other eruptions, indicating a poor state 

| of the blood, as to induce similar preparations by inex- 

‘i perienced parties. 

Just as they had combed it all over their eyes, | sati 
| i 


While a trial ot them proves very un- | 

factory, the “Humor Doctor” gives the utmost sat- 

t on, and proves what it really is, the greatest humor 
ai —1l 








eradicator of the Bae. w 


_— -- — | 


A VALUABLE MEDICINE, and one that nittenn tli of | 


| doing good, is found in the Waite Pixe Compounpb. 


Coughs, Colds, Lung and Kidney Complaints are either 


| re moved, or the patient is greatly benetited by its use. 
| Try it. 


lw 





Franklin Printing Co.—Our elegant, new 


| style VISITING AND PRESENTATION CARDS sent to any 
address, 


Address 
37—lw 





postage paid, at 20 cts. per dozen, 
FRANKLIN Pr INTING Co., Newtonville, Mass. 


ook this Way !—Send 50 ets. to GEO. D. 
BURTON, New Ipswich, N H., and get your name nice- 
ly cut in a Stencil-Plate, with ink, brush and dire: a. 

37—-lw 


| Post-paid. 


Beautify Your Homes —BULBS—Hyacintu, 
$1 50 to $4 50 per dozen; TuLIP, 50c to $3 50 per doz. 
See C us ular. 
3i-lw 





S. 1 MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by S HEL SEY, V0) Ww ashington St, Boston. 36—4w 
ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and Delicious. my to 
make it easy and cheap; sent free. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Stratford, N NH. ‘law 


Every Bright Boy and Girl is sending 
twenty-five cents to bemase B. FULLER, Boston, for the 
January, February and March numbers of MERRY'S 
MUSEU M, an illustrated Magazine for Young Pe -ople. 
Enlarged and Improved. Oldest, @heapest and. Best. 
$150a year. Pleasing and profitable, Try it for three 
months. 36—uf 








5 PORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES; 
With Press and Types complete. For Druggists. Phy- 
sicians, Boys, &c. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
Eureka Press 'GO., Suftield, Conn. 36-1lw 


THE BRIGHT ‘SIDE. 
A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifully illustrated pages. Published wee od 
and sent to subscribers on the following terms : 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 

TWICE A MONTI, 50 Cents A YEAR. 

EVERY WEEK, $100 A YEAR. 

Parts of year, not less than three months, at same rate. 
Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy tree. No 
continued stories. The very best writers. ‘the largest 
circulation of any children's paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Is success 
an index of merit?) Examine and see. 
‘The Editor and Publishe a in the management of THE 
af “-SHT SIDE aim to make it: 
. Unexcelled in b auty of appearance or attractive- 
eens of contents 
2. The cheapest paper inthe world, as much of beauty 
and value as can be given for the money: within the 
reach of all. 
3. Vigorous and lively, but not sensational: childlike, 
but not P silly ; 3 humoreus at times, but not ridiculous; in- 
structive, but not dull; not w hat is usually called a “re- 
ligious paper,’ * but thoroughly Christian in every respect. 
4. An exponent of all newsand every day topics which 













that which is = and elevating in fanc 
that which is valuable and entertaining in 
5. As its name indicates, it wil) aim to ms 
and happy, to aid by encouragement rather than by 
threatening; 
and avoid that which is bad. 





ble, but to attain as nearly to them as may be, 


very desirable. 





is thought | 


you may deem it worthy to receive. JOHN B. ALDEN & 
Co., Publishers, 12 Lombard Block, Chicago, Il. 

Fall Campaign now in progress, with 
SPECIAL OFFE<: 
new subscribers for the year 1871. 


and where you saw it. 33—tfeow 


| of a superior quality. 


are or ought to be of interest to children; a cultivator of 
: a teacher of 


ct. 

e life bright 
to utilize that which is good in the world 
To fully reach all these high aims is not deemed possi- | 


Youare invited to examine our paper for | 
yourself and aid us by such patronage and ‘influence as | 


the 
To the end of the present year FREE to | 
Those who send ear- | 
liestof course get the most papers. Mention this offer | 


Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Gompani 
are now prepired to turnish INITIAL ST RTIDS EY, 
It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. l contains one and one-ha!f quires extra as- 


| sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 

Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match; also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
21— Youth's Companion, Boston. 


C hildren . Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
|SOOTH ING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 








by softening 
ALL 


| greatly facilitates the process of teething, 
| the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
| PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


— AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirt; 
| years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never becn able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
| On the contrary, all are delighted With its operations. 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle, 
Be sure to call for 
“i . ’ H ” 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
| Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
25—6m 


WEED 
FAVORITE 


Sold by druggists pistes the world. 


THE 
FAMILY 
Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 





| People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
| in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 


Agents wanted. 


Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER. .......ccccecseceee se ABOnty 





Massachusetts Agricultural bpp. 


For Catalogue, apply to President W. 
herst, Mass. 36 -6w 


DRIVEN TO SEA; 
—or— 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Norrie SETON. 
BY MRS. GEO. CUPPLES. 
“A juvenile that boys will read again and again.’ 
—Transcript, Boston. 
“Replete with descriptions of stirring adventures,’ 
—Journal, Boston. 
Finely Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’ 3 ‘Companion Office, Boston 





386—tf 


tb 
“THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, § 
Location admirable. ‘Twentieth Annual Session. 
ough preparation for College or Business. 


address Rev. GEO. F. MILLER, A. M., Principal. 


S. Yost, B. M. Boy er, M. Russell T ayer, &e. 


Chester EADIES. Boarding and Day Schoo 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The a xt school year will be 
gin ‘Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1870. For ¢ 





Jatalogue and Circula 


ton. 





Boston.—The forty-third sch 
12th. In the Preparatory and 
tire education is given in preparation for College, Sc 
titic School and business. 
ercise. 

to 2 o’cloc 





ern may be made on Saturday's from 
also on Friday, Sept. 9th. 


CUSHINGS & LADD. 35—4w 


. CLARK, Am- 


Scientific, Artistic and Comme’ eial. 
Thor- 
For circulars, 


Reterences—Kev. Drs. Meigs, Schae fer, Mann, Krauth, 
Seiss, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
85 


apply to Rev. G 50. GANNETT, 69 Chester so op 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 16 Essex St. 
a year will begin Sept. 
pper Departments aa en- 
ne 
Military Drillisa regular ex- 


Catalogues, con- 
taining Terms, &c., may be had at Ficlds, Osgood & C 0.'8, 
Williams & Co.'s, ‘and Thos. Groom's, or by addressing 


= 13w 349 WASHINGTON sfrser, Boston. 


CROQUET. 





Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston. 


JAMES MARTIN & SON, 
'| Tent and Flag Makers. 


ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 
114 Commercial St., Boston. 





5— 








| 81-6 Ww 


> all EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
. | girls are carning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 

Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address NOVELTY Woxks, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 








AMERICAIN 


Peerless Soap 

Was awarded the Hicnest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY SOAP. 

Grocers sell it. 28—12w 
1 a 
a RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 


A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys wish- 
’ | ing to be trained for Business, for College, or tor West 
Point, or the Naval Academy. 3l—6w 





Dighton Furnace Company, 

9! Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c._ Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Ww rought Iron P ipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 


y 





PIANO FORTES 


Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., 


to buy. 
21—6meow 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 


Boston. 


—ly 96 and 93 Nouri STREET, Boston. 


THE “HERO” FRUIT JAR, 

As manufactured by the Lyndeboro’ Glass Co. PRac- 
TICALLY THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE IN THE MAR~ 
KET. Attested by an experience of many years. 





A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 


dress by mai 








soaked and dripping. exhorted him to do his duty, and left him. 

















351 Washington St., Boston. 27—6weop 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
1, on receipt of fifty cts. L. R. SPRINGER, 


14,000,000 in Use! 
4,000,000 Made this Season. 
FOR SALE AT THEIR 


Warehouse,..... 20 Milk Street, Boston, 


Wholesale and Retail at BOTTOM PRICES. 34—ow 
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The Susscrivrion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITMER OF THESK CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu'’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


THE BRITISM GOVERNMENT. 
ITS CHARACT@R AND FORMATION. —NO. I. 

We purpose, in this series of papers, to give a 
sketchy account of the government of the first 
of modern nations,—Great Britain; and if what 
we say shall have the effect of making the youth- 
ful reader look more fully into the subject, the 
end for which we write will be answered. 

Knowledze of the nature and form of the Brit- 
ish government is useful to every one, but it is 
peculiarly so to Americans, Whose country, great 
as itis, and much greater as it is destined to 
become, is an offshoot of Britain; and the laws 
of which, and the Constitutions, both national 
and State, are largely derived from British ideas 
and practices. 

There is hardly a great act in British history 
that docs not intimately affect American life. 
The Norman Conquest, in the eleventh (11th) cen- 
tury; the granting of Magna Charta, (the Great 
Charter, that is,) and the formation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, in the thirteenth (13th) century; 
the Wars of the Roses, in the fifteenth (15th) 
century; the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
(16th) century; the ascension of the English 
throne by the Scottish Stuarts, by which Great 
Britain was formed, and the English Revolu- 
tion, in the seventeenth (17th) century; and the 
eoming in of the House of Hanover, in the eigh- 
teenth (18th) century,—all these things have a 
direct effect on America, and especially on the 
United States, at this hour: and this bearing 
will endure forever. 

First, as respects the dynasties that have filled 
the English throne. We say dynasties, for 
though Queen Victoria is descended from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who rcigned from 1066 to 
1087, it is not the less true that the English 
often have changed the reigning families, always 
taking care to keep the same blood on the throne. 

The Norman line of English kings began with 
William I., called the Conqueror, and was con- 
tinued through his sons, William II., called 
William Rufus, from his complexion, and Hen- 
ry IL, called Beauclere, or the fair scholar; and 
Stephen, a nephew of the Conqueror, being a 
son of the Count of Blois, whose wife was Ade- 
la, daughter of William I. 

Stephen died in 1154, and the crown passed to 
Henry IL, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou. Geoffrey’s wife was Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry I., so that Henry II. was great- 
grandson of William the Conqueror. 

The line of Plantagenet held the English 
throne till 1485. The kings belonging to it were 
Henry II., Richard 1., (called Ceur de Lion, or 
the Lion-Hearted,) John, Henry IIL, Edward L., 

Edward II., Edward IIL, Richard IL, Henry IV., 
Henry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., Edward V., 
and Richard III. 

The main line of Plantagenet was set aside in 
1599, and the crown was conferred on Henry IV., 
von of Join of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fourth 





son of Edward IIf. Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VL., were the kings that belonged to the 
IIlouse of Lancaster, which House was deposed 


| in 1461, and the throne given to the House of 
| York. 


Edward IV. was the first Yorkist king. He 
was descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of Fdward III., and his father was 


| Duke of York, whence the family’s designation. 
The Yorkists bore the white rose, and the Lan- 





castrians the Red,—and so their contests for the 
crown are known as the Wars of the Roses. 
30th families were Plantagenets. 

There were but three Yorkist kings: Edward 
IV., Edward V., and Richard III. The last 
named was defeated and slain at Bosworth- 
Field, in 1485, by Henry Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, who took the throne, and reigned as Hen- 
ry VII. 

Henry VIL. was descended from Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman, who had married the wid- 
ow of Henry V., who was a daughter of Charles 
VI., of France. This gave him no relationship 
to the English royal family, but his mother was 
descended from John of Gaunt, and this made 
him the chief of the Lancastrian party; but he 
owed his crown to his victory at Bosworth 
Field. He married Elizabeth Plantagenet, eld- 
est daughter of Edward IV., and their children 
united the pretensions of both the House of 
York and the House of Lancaster in the House 
of Tudor. 

The sovereigns of the Tudor line were Henry 
VIL., Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary IL, and 
Elizabeth. The last named monarch died in 
1608, when the crown went toJames VI., of Scot- 
land, and the history of Great Britain properly 
began, Elizabeth being the final English sover- 
eign. 
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VARIETY. 


A BOTTLE STORY. 

The papers are loaded with accounts of “fatal- 
ities” and “fearful accidents,” now-a-days, and 
none are more distressing than those which are 
labelled “mysterious.” It is terrible to look 
where death has left his footstep, and see no 
indication how he came. When, therefore, we 
find the remains of a lifeless human being, there 
is some melancholy relief for us, if any sign 
near by tells us what was the matter with him. 
In the following item from Oberlin to the Ad- 
vance, there is no mystery, but a great deal of 
solemn moral, and more startling appeal and 
warning than are contained in many temper- 
ance sermons : 


Fight months ago, a blacksmith working in 
Oberlin, but living in an adjoining county, left 
his furge one day and did not return. Nothing 
was afterward heard from him, and it was sup- 
posed that, in a reckless mood, he had left his 
wife and eight children to try his fortune in Cal- 
ifornia, as he had sometimes talked of doing. 

A few days ago, a boy, seeking his cow in the 
pasture near the village, found, half hidden in 
the weeds under a hedge, a bundle of rags 
wrapped about a man’s skeleton. The clothes 
were recognizable, and an empty bottle told the 
story. The missing maa had not gone to Cali- 
fornia. 

He had purchased whiskey, and wandered off 
in a drunken debauch, dying, no one knows 
how or in what torments, in the open field, with- 
in a half mile of three thousand people, and ly- 
ing unburied eight months. Those who are co- 
queting with strong drink, may well shudder at 
this horrible story. 

—_—_——— > 


REMARKABLE CASE. 


A young man who lost an arm in the Erie 
city (Pa.) iron works, a couple of weeks ago, 
still insists that he feels pain throughout the 
entire arm and fingers. Some twenty-four 
hours after the accident, when the mutilated 
limb lay in the cellar, nearly beueath the bed 
where he lay, he would tell when any one was 
handling it, by the painful sensation he felt. 
At one time a block was placed on the fingers to 
keep them straightened out, and, although he 
knew nothing of the transaction, he at once 
contended that something was pressing down 
his hand, and insisted that it should be removed 
at onee. After the block was removed he said 
he felt easier, and was contented. 


There seems to be, judging from cases like 
this, a certain vibration of memory or myste- 
rious force of nervous habit more than hinting 
towards the life of the soul after death. 

ra Se 
YOUNG AND OLD GENERALS, 

When the war began between Prussia and 
Austria, many wise editors said the Prussians 
were the best soldiers, but the French had the 
best and most experienced Generals. But youth 
scems more than a match for age, and the 
young Generals are beating the veterans. 

It isa remarkable fact that the young Gen- 
erals in the Prussian army are the most success- 
ful. The Crown Prince of Prussia, who has the 


chief glory of the defeat of the French army, is 
not yet thirty-nine years old. Prince Frederick 


Prussian right, and is esteemed the ablest of all 
King William’s Generals, is forty-two years old. 
Gen. Steinmetz, who defeated Frossard, is also 
about forty-two years old. <All the leading 
French Generals are old men. 


a 
DOOLITTLE HENS. 

Here is a fair illustration of “quick temper.” 
A person in a passion very frequently jumps at 
conclusions so suddenly as to jerk his own head 
off, as they say: 


“T say, neizhbor Snobs, if you don’t keep your 
hens out of my garden I will shoot them.” 

“Very well, Doolittle, shoot away; only if 
you kill any of my hens, throw them into my 
yard.” : 
Crack went the fowling-piece, morning after 
morning, and the large, fat hens were pitched 
into neighbor Snobs’ yard. They cooked well. 
After a fortnight or more, Doolittle discovered 
Snobs never had any hens, and that he had been 
shooting his own, they having broken out of his 
own coop. 

ae arene 


“LIFE IS LIKE PLUM CAKE.” 


“Life, my brethren, is like plum cake,” began 
Polly, impressively, folding her floured hands. 
“In some, the plums are all on the top, and we 
eat them gayly, till we suddenly find they are 
gone. In others, the plums sink to the bottom, 
and we look for them in vain as we go on, and 
often come to them when it is too late to enjoy 
them. But in the well-made cake, the plums 
are wisely scattered all through, and every 
mouthful is a pleasure. We make our own 
cakes, in a measure, therefore let us look to it, 
my brethren, that they are mixed according to 
the best receipt, baked in a well-regulated oven, 
and gratefully eaten with a temperate appetite.” 
—An Old Fashioned Girl. 


GOING A LITTLE 


A correspondent among the lakes of Maine 
writes that he asked a boy which was the best 
of the several small lakes for fishing. The boy 
answered, “Lake Pissaquattisaquaquapassamo- 
quiddynixcum’’—— At this point the corres- 
pondent walked away, reached a neighboring 
lake, fished, and returned. On his way home 
he met the boy where he had left him, still look- 
ing on the ground, and just finishing the name 
—“oloosikuhugennisnuggi.” The writer dates 
his letter at “Lake Munkatunkoobogsquroita- 
kooloonatic.” 








TOO FAR. 
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Bap PLace To SuLKk.—A photograph room 
isn’t a good place tosulk in. A short time since 
a boy employed as assistant at Erie, got spunky 
because he couldn’t have a holiday, and leaned 
against the doorpost in a brown study. The 
photographer is a quiet joker, and, instead of 
berating the boy, he slyly adjusted the lens, 
took a negative, and the next day presented the 
youth with a copy of the most lifelike illustra- 
tion of sulkiness ever seen. 


Tue Green (Wis.) Advocate has this item: 
We saw three little shavers fishing on East Riv- 
er the other day—two boys and a girl. The eld- 
est boy called to the girl,— 

“O, Johnny’s got a bite!” 

The girl responded, — 

“O,my sakes! and such a little boy—only 
reads in the primer.” 


“Mary MAGDALEN had seven devils cast out 
of her. I never heard of aman having seven 
devils cast out of him,” growled an old bache- 
lor in the course of a discussion on the ‘woman 
question.” “No, they are not cast out vet, I be- 
lieve,” was the quict response of his fair antag- 
onist. 


A Srncurar WitL.—A rich old uncle who 
had two nephews left his will as follows: “To 
my nephew William I leave my whole fortune, 
because I know he will bestow it on the poor. 
To my nephew AlbertI leave nothing, for the 
same reason.” 


. Tue keeper of a Portsmouth restaurant has 
discovered a new rat-trap. He found a dead 
mouse attached to one of his live oysters, the 
other day, its head being fairly crushed between 
the shelly jaws of the bivalve. 

Tue Doorster TO Drinxine.—The S. S. 
Scholar says that everybody who smokes and 
chews don’t drink; but everybody that drinks, 
smokes and chews. What is more, nearly every 
drunkard in existence began with tobacco. 


A MAN being asked if we had not had trying 
weather this summer, replied, “Yes, it has about 
tried me out.” 


Aw arithmetical person estimates that there 
are 20,649 stitches in a shirt. When the wearer 
has a “stitch” in his side, there are 20,650. 

Very few horses eat pickled salmon; but we 


saw one standing, the other day, before a shop, 
with a bit in his mouth. 
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* THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Has raised the price of German and French Goods 
here, and holders of American Woollens have advanced 
their prices. The proprietorg of “OAK HALiL" secured 
atan early date, a heavy stock of French Flaunels, Che- 
viots, Tweeds, Tricots, Plaids and Diagonals, and a full 
line of prime American Woollens, from which they have 
made up a supply of 

FIRST CLASS GARMENTS, 

in latest styles, for Men, Youth, or Boys. They now of- 
fer these at very LOW RATES, and will sell at their notable 
raoderate prices, for 30 days, notwithstanding the rise in 
cost ofall materials. In both price and quality, we can- 
not be competed with. Visitors to the city from the sub- 
urbs, are invited to call at “Oak HALL,” Boston and al- 
low us to veryify our assertions. 


G@. W. SIMMONS & SON, 32 to 38 Nerth Street. 
35—4w 








Charles, the kiag’s nephew, who commands the 


C. H. Simonps, Prigter, 50 BROMFIELD St. 





No Remepy in the world ever came into such univer. 
sal use, or has so fully won the confidence of mankind, 
as AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL for the cure a 
Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 36~Dw 


“Life of Charles Dickens.” 


Very Racy anD CHATTY, YET RELIABLE. fy 7 
Shelton Mackenzee, his life-long friend, who is univer. 
sally acknowledged to be in every way eminently quai. 
fied for his task—with PERSONAL RECOLLEcTIoys and 
Anecpotes. Letters by “330z,"’ NOW FIRST PUBLisuEp 
and UNCOLLECTED PAPERS in prose and verse, With 
Portrait and Autograph. Price, $2. Sold by subscrip 
tion. Agents wanted. Usual discount. Canvassers gg 
ing better than on any thing else. Sample copy sent py 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $2. Prospectus or onder 
book for $1. 





J.N. RICHARDSON & Co., 
No. 68 CORNHILL, Bosroy, 


36—2w 





Iron in the Blood is Nature’s Own Vitalizer! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 





GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physicians called it, and in that time ] 
spent aboat $300 for medical fees, but all to no Purpose, 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syrvp I was 
entirely cured. I say entirely cured, as it has been tep 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have been wel 
since that time. I shall always recommend it to my 


friends. 
Yours, truly, 


8S. T. McKENNEY, 
No. 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, April 30, 1870. 





For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J 
P. DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally. 
_32—4weop ee eves 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 

154 Tremont Street.................. Boston, 
(GFPONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. gy 

The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. Pupils can enter 


their names on or after August 29th. Study of Harmony 
and Musical Theory free to pupils; also, Organ practice. 


Send for circular to 
33—6w JULIUS EICHBURG, Director. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., at re- 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. D., to 
be examined before paid for. Liberal terms to the Trade, 
Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield 8t, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 2 

N. B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or tradeC 
for. 3—-4W 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 
By T. C. Evans, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
106 Washington Street, Boston 
(c" Send for Lists of Papers. 2- 


130 WORK FOR ALL! — 130. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street........ -+.-cor, Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 


*28—13w_ 


TT. C. EVANS, APVERTISING AGENT 
106 Washington St., Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. LISTS AND ESTIMATES FUL- 
NISHED. 2 





Advertisements Inserted 
IN ALL THE 
LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 
rT. Cc. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15, 
$20. $30. Send for circular to LOWE PREss CO., 15 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 16 l0weop 


VINEGAR. cider “Wixe, ao 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without using 
drugs. For Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Sa 


er, Cromwell, Conn. at ee Oe 
1870. 


1840, § PERRY Davis’ 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


After THIRTY YEARS" trial, is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons of 
the highest eharacter and responsibility. Physicians ot 
the first respectability recommend it as a most effectual 
preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, £. 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of howel com: 
plaint, itis a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency am Ta 
pidity of action. In the great cities of india and other 
hot climates, it has become the standard Medicine for #! 
such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com 
laints,and other kindred diserders. For Coughs *. 
Jolds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties." 
has been proved by the most abundant and convincits 
testimamy to be an invaluable medicine. 
33—2weop 











Sold by all Druggists. 








A WEEK paid ts in a new busines. 
$60 Address Saco Roveltt co, Bae0, Me. 3)" 
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